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The ’Bus as Pulpit 


. N one side of the page, the picture of an Eigh- 
‘teenth Century gentleman in knee-breeches, bow- 
ying in the most approved fashion, with a wide 
sweep of his three-cornered hat, to a high-coif- 
ady in hoop-skirts; on the other side a night 
over the top of the trench, barbed wire scat- 
the foreground, bombs exploding in the sky. 
| these illustrations a business organization in New 
discusses the question of why there has grown 
erica so marked a disregard for the little courtesies, 
derate attentions, which at one time have charac- 
branches of wage-earning service. ‘To this par- 
concern, civility is a trade asset, part of a service 
rhich the public is prepared to pay. Another page of 
det to which we refer shows a ’bus conductor chasing 
by a passenger who is descending from the top. 
Fifth Avenue Coach Company charges ten cents for 
which, on the parallel subway or elevated railway, 
‘ for five; but in the place of crushing and strap- 
“provides decency and comparative comfort. 

ig its employes to civility is an obvious necessity 
business; but engaged in this work the company 
ered that such a one-sided training is a matter 
ogical impossibility, and that the public also has 
ducated in considerateness if the men are to do their 
he proper frame of mind. It gives an instance in 


t was received that one of our oldest conductors, a man 
s courtesy even before the company ran its civility cam- 
used indecent and insulting language when the young 
inent minister asked him a civil question. In- 
verified the complaint, but it atso brought out the pos- 
iting fact that the conductor had been abused by passen- 
than seven times that day, three of the attacks occurring 
trip as that in which he turned, somewhat like a friendly 
‘gradually to madness, on the “cultured, inoffensive girl. 
ax end ‘its civility campaign, the company is now 
competition for essays on that topic, which, 
receive due newspaper publicity. But to 
< to the question raised: Why is so much bad 
nd gtouchiness shown in American public life? 
is merely the general haste. Dr. Royal S. Cope- 
Ith Commissioner of New York, who, of course, 
for that city only, says: 
e is concerned, heart disease is about the worst 
this city. . . . The conditions under which 
ars ive to it. They run up the subway stairs 
of hurry from their homes and hurry back 
the transportation lines twice as often as they 
in repose they are nervous. Meals are 
even the evening’s entertainment is taken 


uoted, in explaining the growth of 
s far deeper causes: 


TIDINGS OF THE COMMON WELFARE 


There are many contributory causes for this retrogressive state 
of affairs in our national life. Although during the war mankind 
was rendered emotionally and psychologically receptive to any 
panacea holding some promise of relief for its mental and moral 
ills, have we, since the war, taken full advantage of the church for 
mental comfort and spiritual uplift? 

Perhaps in matters political we find some of the causes. Have 
petty jealousies, partisanship, egoism, sectionalism, blinded us to 
that high plane of political thought and humanitarianism to which 
our forefathers ascended? 

In some of the more modern and progressive features of our 
educational system, may not some of the contributory causes be 
identified ? Is the elementary school boy or girl of today 
more rudely precocious and the advanced student more. stubbornly 


self-sufficient and self-opinionated than those of a decade or more 


ago? And if so, why? 
And so, with further devious questioning, the writer 


finally arrives at the conclusion that out of the exaggerated, 


incessant preachments of the war-time there have arisen 
“some rather twisted and distorted notions of personal 
liberty and the relation of the state to the individual.” 

These impressions have inculcated in some a feeling of an inher- 
ent right to a part of what the other fellow has; in some, a feeling 
of superiority over others; in others, the divine right to special 
privilege, if not license. 

It’s a long way, some may say, from.’bus conducting to 
lawlessness; but in his search for efficiency, this modern 
successor of the stately stage driver has come up against 
not a few of the major evils in our present-day social life 
and must needs invite the church and the school and the 
leaders of public opinion to cooperate in the making of a 


new “ morale.” 


Child Actors 


HERE was a particularly disagreeable complexion to 

a case recently brought up before the municipal court 

of Cincinnati concerning the employment of children 
in The Rising Generation, a play presented by Maude 
Daniels at the Lyric Theater, a local vaudeville house. The 
law of Ohio provides that no child under fourteen may be 
employed on the stage. Yet this sketch involved eleven chil- 
dren, eight of whom ranged in ages from seven to thirteen 
years. They were giving four performances a day for two 
weeks. Investigation by the Juvenile Protective Association, 
at whose request the case was brought to court by the De- 
partment of Industrial Relations, revealed that the children 
were forced to lead an unhealthy, restricted life: The actual 
performance could have added little to their wholesome 


growth, for it dealt with imitations of adult vaudeville acts — 


of poor taste and unnatural sophistication for a child. As 
reported to the association, the Consumers’ League, the child 
labor inspector and other agencies that were all interested in 
this case, a day in these children’s lives ran as follows: 
They rose at 11 o’clock and reached the stage at 12, where 
they had an hour and a quarter’s schooling under a teacher 


17 


anything and everything.” Then they made up for the 
act, which began at 2:10 and was over at 2:30, amused 
thenvelves behind the scenes or watched the other acts 
until their next performance, from 4:37 to 4:57. They 
removed their make-up and went to a near by restaurant for 
dinner, sometimes to a movie by way of recreation; back 
to the theater again to make up for the 7:58 performance, 
and behind the scenes until they went on once more at 10:31} 
then to a restaurant for supper and to their hotel at mid- 
night to retire, four in a room. Social workers who saw 
them several times reported that they were undersized, pale 
and weary looking. 

Several cases of this sort had been eocaht up before, 
and each time the decision had gone against the association, 
the judge holding that, since the evidence showed the chil- 
dren to be properly cared for, the law must not be~in- 

_ terpreted too literally. ‘This time, however, the association 
called to its assistance all the local child welfare agencies 

Interested in the enforcement of child labor laws, determined 
to appeal both to their aid and to the interest of the public. 
As in many other cases of legislation where the majority of 
people, when in a thoughtful mood, are fully in sympathy 
with the law, its enforcement is lax when disregard of the 
law adds to the satisfaction of the public’s appetite for 
pleasure. 

The manager of The Rising Generation admitted that 
she had been fined three times in Illinois for similar viola- 
tions. In Cincinnati she was once more fined by the court. 
Evidently she had found that as long as the public would 
pay to see child actors she could afford to pay her fines for~ 
employing them. 

The cooperating agencies found that only twenty-one 
states have laws prohibiting the employment of children on 
the stage, that eleven have a licensing system, and, the rest 
have no laws on the subject. ‘They also found that in Ohio 
the section of the law relating to stage children had been left 
out of the factory inspectors’ manual, and few inspectors 
were familiar with its provisions. ‘They called this omission 
to the attention of the Department of Industrial Relations 
and are raising a fund to enable the Protective Association 


to bring such cases into court. 
[oe exercise discretionary powers, and because they may 
be mistaken, can be mulcted in damages, then no person 
would ever accept any public position of any kind.” ‘This. 
was the opinion recently rendered by Judge Joseph B. David 
of Chicago in a damage suit on a case which was one of 
twelve similar ten thousand dollar damage suits conditioned 
by the refusal of twelve parents to have their children vacci- 
nated against smallpox, and their consequent exclusion from 
the Portage Park School for thirteen days. 
On June 5, 1920, John Dill Robertson, commissioner 
of health for Chicago, notified the superintendent of 
schools, Peter A. Mortenson, that two cases of smallpox 
had been reported from the Portage Park School, and that 
to prevent an impending epidemic pupils who had not been 
_ vaccinated were to be vaccinated with their parents’ con- 

sent, either by their own physician or free of charge by a 
‘physician from the Board of Health. If the parents did 
not consent the children were to be excluded from the 
school until June 23. Twelve parents, upon receiving this 
notice, replied that they would not have their children vac- 
cinated. The children were told not to return to school 
until after the period of danger had passed. The parents 
of these children then held an indignation meeting at which 
were several other persons opposed to vaccination, who 
pointed out that the school authorities were seemingly vio- 


Vaccination and Parents’ Rights 


F public officials are to be subjected to law suits when 
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So ae | re pene 2s ee 
he did not know ie names of tei tbooks inde cede ‘just lating tw zens’ rights—the ‘to have thei: 


~ attend public school and the +ighe ‘under. the const 
to refuse to have them vaccinated. During the cour 
which followed’ the charges ‘“‘of having eee 
liciously kept their children from school,” brought « 
the school authorities, Judge David said: q 
I do not believe an authority can be found in the United) 
that would subject a teacher or principal or a superintend 
schools to damages for excluding a child, even though he | 
without authority, if he did it without malice, and that | 
malice in the ordinary sense of the word—an act done with 
wrongful motive. It won't do to say that every time a | 
official acts some one is going to sue him. If that were th’ 
he would never act. I think the superintendent of schools) i 
case is to be commended for the attitude taken. ; 
The Supreme, Court of this state has. put its stamp of ap 
in language that any-one can read, thus: 
“ Vaccination is“now recognized as the only safe preventid 
the spread of smallpox.” f oh: 
Public officials have a right to be guided by what sciene| 
demonstrated to be as near the truth as truth can be ascer 
and science has come to the conclusion universally that vaceil| 
is a preventive of smallpox, notwithstanding that some peop ( 
disagree with it. £ 
While recognizing the parents’ constitutional right 
case, Judge David said that “they must recognize theg 
est good to the tine numbers. ce twas 


Drug Addiction ; 
ORCES are assembling in the United States to 
a constricting iron ring around the narcotic dru 
an evil which authorities assert is growing in th 
try at an alarming pace. -A new organization, the 
Drug League, was founded in New York two we 
to deal with it on a comprehensive plan. 

Late last October the United States Treasury 
new ruling on the treatment of drug addiction whic 
that under no circumstances is the treatment of mei 
diction where the drugs are placed in the addict's” 
sanctioned. A reputable physician, however, who 
rectly in charge of bona fide patients suffering from 
diseases as cancer and advanced tuberculosis, “may 1 

‘course of his professional practice, and strictly for | 
mate medical purposes, dispense or prescribe narcotic 
for such diseases, provided that the patients are pers 
attended by the physician, that he regulates the dosage, 
prescribes no quantity greater than that ete : 
nized by members of his profession to be sufficient fe 

proper treatment of the given case.” 

Further, mere addiction is not recognized as an | 
able disease. The ruling states: — 

It is well established that the ordinary case of addiction yi 
treatment, and that addicts will remain permanently cured 
drug taking is stopped and they are otherwise physically 
to health and strengthened in will power. ¢ 
For the foregoing reason the Bureau of Internal Re 
has never sanctioned the method of giving gradual 
duced doses to a patient. 

The house of delegates of the American Medi al 
ciation at its annual meeting in Boston last year ado 
report urging both federal and state governments t 
drastic action in regard to the problem. Principl 
which to base state legislation were also laid down. # 
these were: “unauthorized possession of narcotics 
prima facie evidence of violation; commitment and if 
tional care and treatment of addicts.” 

The Knights of Columbus have also launched uy 
ruthless campaign for the nationwide suppression of ¢ 
and other narcotic evils. Joseph C. Pelletier, of B 
made a preliminary study of the situation for the 
In his report he stated: d 

Bootleg dope is ruining thousands where bootleg whiske 


dozens. The United States consumes every year ten times 
opium received by France, Germany and Italy combine 
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re afflicted with the drug 
rse, Ame strumental in fastening the 
: camer avely fighting it, because this 
nits of opium to be transported across its territory 
. Japan, whence it is reshipped to China. Shipped in 
sr the guise of pharmaceutical products, there is a constant 
of opium through the United States. 
e Narcotic Drug League was formed at a conference 
‘a number of veterans in the war against habit- 
rugs. ‘The call for the conference affirmed that 
s “are destroying and enslaving a steadily increas- 
ber of our people. The toll of victims among the 
he country is the striking development of recent 
ra Graham-Mulhall was elected president and 
. Chamberlain, of Columbia University, secretary 
“America is today drugging herself and 
io was the blunt characterization of Bishop 
. Brent, of the Episcopal Church. Both he and 
ander Lambert said that the evil constitutes a 
oblem which will never be solved unless inter- 
. The international opium conference of 1912 
hat there must be an international control of traf- 
cotic drugs, and a pledge was made to protect 
interests. However, no provision was made for the 
ional control of production—the root of the dif- 
Subsequent conventions held in 1913 and 1914 re- 
this decision. At present a committee of the 
of Nations has the matter in hand. 
» Brent declared that those who traffic in narcotic 
e making a definite effort to debauch the school 
of the country. He suggested that an immedi- 
ck be made upon the evil in the United States. To 
he advised a comprehensive campaign of educa- 
‘a second step he recommended drastic legislation, 
a third that the United States throw in its lot with 
ions to control the production of, as well as the 
narcotic drugs. Other speakers presented figures 
the extent of the problem in this country, and 
‘relation to crime. Sara Graham-Mulhall, former 
fy commissioner of the New York State Narcotic Drug 
ol, declared that although China is dubbed the drug 
there is half as much drug addiction in the United 
is in China. Ernest K. Coulter estimated that there 
east one million drug addicts in the United States. 
mon, deputy police commissioner of New York, 
at the problem is first a medical one and then 
the police. 


Crime in Philadelphia 

esponse to a resolution of the judges in Philadel- 
referring to the all too numerous complaints 
from one end of the country to the other against 
er in which the criminal law is administered, a 
e of seven prominent lawyers has been appointed 
w Association to make a survey of the administra- 
riminal justice in that city. ; 

irable [the resolution says] to ascertain whether there is 
ty a slackness and inefficiency in administering the 
é to the end that, if there be no just ground of com- 
e fact may be known authoritatively to the citizens and, if 
ry conditions exist, they may be promptly corrected. 
imittee appointed consists of the chancellor of the 
n, Theodore F. Jenkins, a former judge; Hamp- 


Pennsylvania; George S. Graham, former dis- 
ey for the county and at present a representative 
; George Wharton Pepper, the recently _ap- 
r; and two active practicing attorneys, John 
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iladelphia Chamber of Commerce. 
oe ." bl * ont 5) “ , 
te Git een nat j 


sate, 


on and Francis Shunk Brown, former attorney- 


and James Collins Jones. Mr. Jones is 


pressed in an interview his desire that the survey should 
cover the entire field of criminal justice in Philadelphia. 
He said it should include the police, the magistrates, treat- 
ment of the untried, the so-called third degree, the district 
attorney, the grand jury, coroner, criminal bar, the courts, 
the jails, the parole system; and, as bearing upon the time- 
liness of such a survey, he suggested that it would be in- 
teresting in passing, if reliable answers could be obtained 
to the following questions: 

Is there really a wave of crime? Has crime increased or only 
become more spectacular? Has the war made more criminals, or 
chas it merely turned sneak-thieves into robbers? Has prohibition 
decreased such crimes as result from drunkenness? What has been 
the net result as bearing upon the volume of court business? Should 
there be a separation of the criminal and civil courts, so that one 
set of men shall try criminal cases exclusively? At present in Phil- 
adelphia the common pleas judges sit in rotation in the criminal 
courts. Is it true that the system of having separate judges for 
criminal and civil courts tends to make judges either cruel or 
sentimental P 

There has been much comment in the daily papers, and 
both the Philadelphia Public Ledger and the North Ameri- 
can have carried editorials expressing an earnest hope that 
the survey will be conducted by trained experts and not be 
a perfunctory affair. Civic bodies, including business men’s 
associations and philanthropic societies, are taking up the 
matter, and are expected to lend the committee their full 
support. If the necessary money can be secured, it looks 
as though Philadelphia were to have a survey as worth 
while as, it is unanimously conceded, was that in Cleveland. 

is : | 
Disarmament in the Colleges 


(@ OLLEGE students want to know more about the in- 


ternational issues of the present, if we may judge by 


what they are asking for in the way of courses, and by . 


what they are doing in the way of extra-curricular activities 
when courses are not possible. Princeton began it by calling, 
simultaneously with the Washington conference, a represen- 
tative Student Disarmament Conference, with two delegates 
from each of the men’s colleges in the east. This successful 
meeting was followed up by the organization, in Chicago, 


of the National Student Committee on the Limitation of — 


Armaments, an intercollegiate movement to organize student 
opinion and stimulate student interest in international ques- 
tions. John Rothschild, Harvard, ’21, is executive secretary, 
and the only graduate member. Charles Denby, Jr., nephew 
of the secretary of the navy, is the student chairman. He is 
a Princeton man. The organization is regional, and each 
college is represented in its regional group. _ 

A mock conference was held at Syracuse University. 
Forty students represented the delegates at Washington. No 
attempt was made to stimulate physical likeness, but the 
student who represented a particular delegate studied his 
point of view and reproduced his speeches. Interest which 
might otherwise never have arisen in the attitudes of the 
various countries was stimulated in this manner. ‘Through 
the cooperation of the history seminar, which kept a com- 
plete newspaper file about the conference, and the city and 
public libraries where bibliographies were available, this 
mock conference proved informing and interesting; its meet- 
ings were always well attended. 

Under the auspices of the Harvard Liberal Club a debate 


was staged between six students, French, English, Japanese, — 


Chinese, Italian and American, on a resolution that favored 
the universal recognition of the open-door policy, a com- 
plete and immediate naval holiday, a progressive reduction 
of all armaments and free admission of Germany and Russia 
to the family of nations. Discussion wandered to the League 
of Nations and Germany’s admission to the Washington con- 


ference, and resolutions were passed in favor of both of 


these. 


719 — 


Judee Finletter, one of the Board of Judges, has ex- 


Rie UNEMPLOYMENT THE WORLD OVER 


Not only in the United States but in nearly the whole of Europe 
unemployment prevails. While some countries hard hit by the war 
and the peace settlement, such as Czecho- Slovakia and Austria, seem 
to be gradually recovering, the condition is getting worse in others. 
Berlin came to fisticuffs over jobs not long ago when thousands of 
unemployed laborers claimed their “turn” at such employment as 
was available. In the Scandinavian countries, notably Norway, we 
are told, “nothing runs but the railroads.’ In France things are 
not improving. And the caption of L’Atelier, organ of organized 
labor, for this cartoon is: “ This is all the remedy for unemployment 
they have found: the army for the young and for the old the Seine” 


Union Theological Seminary has carried student interest 
outside the college, and trained student speakers to discuss 
the agenda of the Washington conference. Special classes 
installed at the request of the students passed resolutions on 
the use of poisonous gases and in favor of the greatest pos- 
sible naval reduction. These resolutions were forwarded to 
Washington. The men went out to speak in teams of three, 
each man on a team being particularly versed either i in the 
recent occurrences at the Washington conference, or in the 
Far East, or in the problem of the place of Christianity in 
internationalism. More than seventy-five men from Union 
Seminary spoke in churches in and about New York, and 
later the movement spread to Barnard College, Columbia, 
Teachers’ College and General Seminary, all of which joined 
in sending out speakers. On January 19 students from 


cuss America’s entry into the Economic Conference at Genoa. 


These are a few of the activities of the colleges through- 
out the United States. The outgrowth of such meetings is a 
closer connection between the student body and_ political 
and national events. The stimulating of student interest 
in national affairs, where this interest is lax, and providing it 
with a means of expression where it is more active, is the 
purpose of this National Student Committee on the Limita- 
tion of Armaments. It is their belief that a closer study of 
current events, added to the theories of the classroom, will 
help make better citizens. 


i Shifting Sands 
st ROM one-third to one-half of the people of St. Louis 
move every year. The churches have tried to keep up 
with their members and, as one neighborhood became 
“undesirable” and another offered new attractions, tried .to 
follow their congregations. But so:long as the beds and 
the pianola and the pots and pans can be squashed into a 
moving van and, within twenty-four hours, set up again to 
face a more entrancing vista, the churches must remain hope- 
lessly outdistanced; and so we have the familiar spectacle 
of churches standing empty in one part of the city, and 
church folks who like a leisurely walk to and from their 
Sunday devotion having nowhere to go. Nor is that all. Of 
the nearly eight hundred thousand inhabitants of St. Louis, 
over one-half live “ below the average of human welfare,” 


and — ne per cent t under distinctly suber cond: 


—“‘are located in clusters and are sometimes rivals. 


twelve colleges in New York met at Barnard College to dis-_ 


Facts such as these are the preliminary findings 0 
cial and religious survey of St. Louis made under the 
auspices of the local Church Federation and the Come 
on Social and Religious Surveys in New York. This 
once more demonstrated the value of concrete knowle¢ 
place of more or less inaccurate guesses; and it broug! 
of the mass of data collected the main lines of policy 
must be followed if the churches, individually and t 
are to fulfill their function under existing circumstan 

“Natural neighborhoods with common interests,’ 
slogan. Neither to move on with the shifting pop 
nor to, remain anchored where they were, working on 
were, unconcerned for the changes that have taken) j 
around them, is the solution. ‘ Protestant churches,7} | 
the preliminary report-——for this is a Protestant organi 


not such groups to federate and cooperate in com 
plans with all other local agencies?” As sam 
“natural neighborhoods,” the internal divisions are gi 
a district which contains nine churches. It is comp 
seven neighborhoods with more or less homogeneous if 
ests: two inhabited by Negroes, one by recent rura 1 
migrants, one by Russian Jews, one by Irish Catholi 
by German-Americans with Evangelical and Lutheran t 
encies, and one is made up by the chief thoroughfare 
downtown to the west end. ; 
The materials of a neighborhood are usually at hand, bu 
undiscovered by the church. When the parish is compact 
so difficult to make the neighborhood spirit articulate and 
Several churches have adopted community progra 
these have usually grown rapidly. But, says the. repo 
Louis has not as yet a single church with a really ad 
program of community service. To determine the a 
of church programs, different districts have been rated 
ing to proportion of foreign and Negro population, illi 1 
juvenile delinquency, industrialization, gain or loss of 
lation, congestion, home ownership, infant and tuberer 
mortality, and poverty. The final results of the surve} 
to be published in book form. 


Precious Cargoes — 
A LTHOUGH Congress has authorized the Pres 


to transfer from the War Department of the gor 

ment medical, surgical and hospital supplies. ot 
exceed in value $4,000,000 for use in Russia, it is not a 
pated that ‘anything like this amount is really avai 
The American Relief Administration, indeed, es: in 
that half a million may be found to cover the actual 7 
of these supplies when an inventory is taken. ‘This 
takes on added importance from the campaign of the Rv 
Famine Fund, the collecting agency for the Friends’ 
in Russia. Inquiries have come from the general p 
as to why collection for private relief is necessary 
Congress, in appropriating $20,000,000 for corn, seed 
and milk, to be distributed through the A. R. A., has 
the amount asked for by Mr. Hoover to feed the 15,00 
children and adult sick in Russia who, he estimated, 1 
need assistance until the harvest of winter wheat. 


The situation is briefly this. Neither Mr. Hoover 
any one else.estimates that $20,000,000 is enough. 
matter of fact, the A. R. A. has some $38,000,000 4 
disposal—the grant from Congress, $10,000,000 i ; 
from the Soviet Government, and approximately $8, 
remaining from the A. R. A. campaign fund of 
In addition, there will probably be half a million fro 
sale of. food drafts, since $2.50 of every $10 draft ge 
the A. R. A. for administrative purposes. ‘This te 
sufficient, Mr. Hoover says, for all the food he can 
in Russia at the present time. The question, in his 0 
is one of transportation. The ports are congested a 


—_ 


seed grain to the ae 
> when qpiee seeds must be in the hands of 
for crops this year is March 10. Whether this 
eved depends on such factors as the efficiency of 
t machine and weather conditions, for from port 
rs in many cases means hundreds of miles on sleds, 
mmimals or the backs of the people. After that pres- 
is over, the ports will admit other shipments, and the 
will try to get enough corn to the people to keep 
e until the winter wheat is harvested, about July 
a _ With a good harvest, the Russians may be able to 
Mthe situation over the summer. If in this way the 
oblem is solved, then the next biggest need, according 
A. R.A, is that for clothes. Next winter the depre- 
1 of everything on the backs of the Russians will have 
@ even greater than it is now. Clothing should be 
ted now to allow plenty of time for shipping and 
ibution. 


FY question of transportation does not enter into medical 
for the supplies are not bulky. Mr. Hoover says that 
ship can carry $15,000,000 worth of these supplies; so 
se available frem the government will scarcely figure 
p’s load and those bought with private funds can 
ward at once. ‘The distribution of these private gifts 
igh the Friends continues under the plan agreed upon 
. Their work was concentrated in Buzuluk county, 
ct about as large as Belgium. A portion of the 
. drive money went to the Friends for this work there. 
he money had been spent, however, the order went 
ym Mr. Hoover, as head of the A. R. A., that until 
Russian government released the American prisoners in 
, relief from the A. R. A. would be withheld. The 
; continued their work with such funds as they could 


ee 


August, in response to the appeal of Maxim Gorky, 
. A. signed with the Soviet Government the so-called 
reement on the conditions under which relief was to 
dertaken [including the release of all American prison- 
nd the cooperation which was to be given by the Soviet 
ament in transporting and otherwise distributing the 
1 held in Washington in August, offered the benefits 
greement to other organizations represented in the 
if they wanted them. The object of the arrange- 
from the standpoint of the A. R. A., was “ to secure 
€ cooperation and coordination among the different 
vations.” Under the plan, the Friends were assigned 
tite district—that in which they had been working— 
they were to “keep their own identity and work 
ng to their own ideals,” but always under the super- 
n of the A. R.A. The head of the Friends’ committee 
ointed a member of the resident A. R. A. commis- 
staff for the purpose of working out plans of coopera- 
he cooperating agencies were “to be guided by their 
ws as to the collection of funds,” and the purchasing, 
ortation and warehouse facilities of the A. R. A. were 
open to them at rates covering no more than the cost 
iS ag: reement is the basis for the working plan today, 
‘under this plan that the funds collected by the 
ds will be distributed. While the ports are plugged, 
‘riends assume that they must buy their supplies from 
. A. In the meantime, their own shipments are 
“Hamburg, where they have free storage facilities, 
| to the A. R. A. to secure greater freedom of trans- 

The Friends expect that by the middle of March 
pplies can go forward or relieve the distress in the 
< district where, through lack of funds, they are 
but 55,000 children while the number of those 

the famine is estimated at 650,000. 


Mr. Hoover, at a meeting of the European Relief’ 


Wet Virginia 


T has been with intense interest that those who have 

followed the conflict over unionism in West Virginia's 

coal fields—one of the most relentless industrial strug- 

gles ever waged in this country—have awaited the 
report from the Committee on Education and Labor of the 
United States Senate, which was directed last June to in- 
vestigate the causes of violence in that region and the con- 
ditions existing there. This report is now before us. It 
is signed by Senator W. S. Kenyon, chairman of the com- 
mittee, alone. This does not mean that every other mem- 
ber of the committee disagreed with him, but that, as he 
himself puts it, “the work of Congress is so tremendous 
and urgent that there has not been the time on the part 
of many of the members to give thorough and careful study 
to the West Virginia situation.” In other words, Congress 
instructed its Committee on Education and Labor, or a 
subcommittee, to study the West Virginia conflict, and 
many of the hearings were attended only by the chairman. 
It is common knowledge to those who followed the inquiry 
that Senator Kenyon alone seemed to regard the task as 
important. It is altogether likely that he was the only 
member of the committee who knew enough about the sub- 
ject to discuss it when the evidence was all in. 


Senator Kenyon has given us not so much a finding of 
facts, as a set of industrial principles, or code, to form the 
basis of relations between employers and employes in many 
industries, as well as coal mining. He announces that he 
will shortly introduce a bill covering the principles here 
laid down. In this report, the principles are applied, it is 
true, to the struggle between the non-union operators of 
West Virginia and the United Mine Workers of America, 
but they have a sweep far beyond the limits of a single 
state or industry. The document is both more and less, 
therefore, than might reasonably have been expected. It 
is disappointing as a picture of the West Virginia conflict ; 
it hardly begins to tell why West Virginia has been so per- 
sistently in the news. On the other hand, it proposes a 
method of remedy that may, if adopted, not only bring relief 
to that state, but help to avert much industrial warfare in 
the future. 


Senator Kenyon has no difficulty in putting his finger 
on the fundamental issue in West Virginia. ‘That issue, 
he says, lies in the contention of the non-union operators 
“that they have the right, and will exercise it if they de- 
sire, to discharge a man if he belongs to the union,” and 
in the determination of the United Mine Workers to 
unionize those fields, practically the only large and im- 
portant coal fields in the United States not unionized. In 
other words, the issue is whether the miners shall be free 
to join their mine labor organization if they want to, and 
whether the union shall be free to try to persuade them to 
do so. This ought to dispose effectually of the claim of 
some non-union operators that the issue is “law and or- 
der,” or the “constitution,” or some other vague and 
indeterminate thing of that sort. 

Coming to the acts of the conflict, Senator Kenyon makes 
clear that “members of the United Mine Workers have 
done acts of violence” and that many of these are “ abso- 
lutely indefensible”; he says that men have been killed, 
property has been destroyed, a march of thousands of 
miners organized that bordered close on insurrection, and 
other acts have been committed. He is strongly inclined 
to condemn also the use of the phrase, “ full social value 
of their product,” in the constitution of the union, as ex- 
pressing the miner’s conception of that to which he is 
entitled. 

Among the acts of the operators, he singles out for con- 
demnation the system by which they pay the salaries of 


The Kenyon Code for West Virginia 
1, Coal is a public utility, and in its production and dis- 


tribution the public interest is predominant. 


2. Human standards should be the constraining influence 
in fixing the wages and working conditions of mine workers. 


3. Capital prudently and honestly invested in the coal in- 
dustry should have an adequate return sufficient to stimulate 
and accelerate the production of this essential commodity. 


4. The right of operators and miners to organize is recog- 
nized and affirmed. This right shall not be denied, abridged, 
or interfered with in any manner whatsoever, nor shall co- 
ercive measures of any kind be used by employers or employes 

_ to exercise or to refrain from exercising this right. 


5. The right of operators and of miners to bargain collect- 
ively through representatives of their own choosing is recog- 
nized and affirmed. 


6. The miners who are not members of a union have the 
right to work without being harassed by fellow workmen who 
-may belong to unions. The men who belong to a union have 
the right to work without being harassed by operators who 
_ do not believe in unionism. The organizations have a right 
to go into non-union fields and by peaceable methods try to 
persuade men to join the unions, but they have no right to 
try and induce employes to violate contracts which they have 
: ; _ entered into with their employers, and the operators on the 
if \| other hand have the right by peaceable means to try and 
7 persuade men to refrain from joining the unions. 


7. The right of all unskilled or common laborers to earn 
an adequate living wage sufficient to maintain the worker and 
his family in health and reasonable comfort and to afford an_ | 
opportunity for savings against unemployment, old age and 
other contingencies is hereby declared and affirmed. Above 
this basic wage for unskilled workers, differentials in rates 
of pay for other mine workers shall be established for skill, 
experience, hazards of employment, and productive efficiency. 


8. The right of women to engage in industrial occupations 
is recognized and affirmed; their rates of pay shall be the 
same as those of male workers for the same or equivalent 
service performed; they shall be accorded all the rights and 
guarantees granted to male workers, and the condition of 
their employment shall surround them with every safeguard 
of their health and strength and guarantee them the full 
measure of protection which is the debt of society to mothers 
and potential mothers. Few women are engaged in any way 
in mining, but it may be as well to.announce this proposition 
as to pass it by. 


a 9. Children under the age of 16 years shall not be employed 
ta in the industry, unless permits have been issued under state 
4 authority. 


10. Six days shall be the standard work week in the indus- 
try, with one day’s rest in seven. [he standard work day 
shall not exceed eight hours a day. 


11. Punitive overtime shall be paid for hours worked each 
day in excess of the standard work day. 


12. When a dispute or controversy arises between operators 
and mine workers, there shall be no strike or lockout, pending 
a conference or a hearing and determination of the facts and 
principles involved. 


deputy sheriffs in Logan county. These deputies are public 
officials, but they are paid by the coal operators; in 1921 
the amount so spent was $61,517. “It is rather freely 
admitted,” says Senator Kenyon, “that the purpose of this’ 
- plan is to prevent men coming-into the county to organize 
the United Mine Workers.” ‘There is as much logic in 
having these salaries paid by the operators, he declares, as 
there would be in having members of Congress paid by 
private interests. ; 

There have been violations at law on both sides of this contro- 
versy. There has been an arrogance upon both sides, seeming to 
indicate that, in the opinion of some of the leaders, the question was 
entirely one between the operators and the workers. Orie 
whole story of this contest, however, is one of disregard for and 


ss i care 
ay Feb 
se ae 
breakin; ; of denials of constitu righ 
~ suspi hate, and retaliation on both sides th: 


tegrity of local courts. 


union to send its representatives into non-union fi 


well for industrial peace in that portion of the state. T 
be some change of feeling and some mutual concessions 
dustrial peace will be re-established. 

Here is: substantially all that can be learned fre 1 
report about the dark and bitter inside of West 
dramatic story. There is no mention of what the min 

“yellow dog” contracts, binding miners to agree 1 
nothing to do. with the union so long as they retai 
employment ; of evictions from houses ; of injurio 
ging union leaders; of the ‘“‘ absentee’ ownership 
lands; of the general insecurity of residence due to 1 
trine, ‘upheld by the courts, that a miner who pays 
his company-owned house is not in the relation of 
to his employer, but of servant or employe, and carl | 
out without notice; of the causes for questioning 
The check-off system is | 
cussed, the reason being that the questions involv 
now before the courts.” Labor spies are not me 
although one testified before the committee. No p 
given of the almost universal carrying of firearm 
searches in vain for any discussion of the pecul 
paternalistic civilization, based on company-owned 
lying back of the conflict. 4 


The principles of industrial relationship that 
Kenyon here puts forward speak for themselves; 
reproduced in full on this page. They clearly 
the right of miners in West Virginia and elsewhe 
organize and to bargain collectively; they re-affirm 
right of non-union men to work free from harass 
They go further than that. They assert the right 


by peaceable methods to try to persuade men worki 
to join; to the operators is reserved the right of co 
this argument by other peaceful means. Strange as it 
seem, the right of the union to carry on peaceful } 
ganda in non-union fields needs re-affirmation in We 
ginia today; in practice it is denied. But there is a 4 
cation in Senator Kenyon’s principle that merits 1 
The union may send its representatives into non-union 
‘but there these representatives have “no right to 
induce employes to violate contracts which they hi 
tered into with their employers.” In other words, 1 
who have “yellow dog” contracts with their e 
may not be subjected to union persuasion ; they are. 
late. Since a majority of miners in several counties im 
Virginia have such contracts with their employers, t 
may not find its hands materially freed by the e 
of this principle. 

The code goes outside matters at issue in wa 
ginia, specifically in its reference to the right of ‘y 
to engage in industrial occupations and to children 
sixteen. Senator Kenyon would have the code in 
and applied by a board consisting of representative 
operators, the miners and the public; this board i 
have power to enforce decrees, however. That 
left to “an enlightened public opinion.” Senator 
specifically disclaims approval of the Kansas ih 
Court idea. - 


Three members, Senator Phipps, Warren and § 
have joined in a statement, according to mewspa 
counts, approving this idea of an industrial code a 
to apply it, but urging a law compelling labor 
be incorporated as a means of making this machine 
fective. The text of this statement is not before me 
are quoted also as feeling that Senator Keayou'al 
stresses the offenses of West Virginia operators disp 
tionately to the emphasis placed upon those of the 1 
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“Tw Wings GE Pec? 
Washington, January 22. 


Pachington conference is establishing “peace in the great 
many look forward to the Genoa conference to establish 
the East. The two conferences will be like the two wings 
ngel of Peace hovering over the world. The trader and 
and manufacturer can go forth without fear of hidden 
| perils and destructions. The worker can labor without 
ension. Credit can be given and extended and the broken 
of trade repaired, normal life resumed and the world 
to plenty and tranquility. 

s our pee of peace. . 


HUS ‘Lloyd bees at ‘ths: convention of the Lib- 
eral Council in Westminster on January 21; and 
with all proper discount of cynicism against the 
hero of the khaki election, it was a great speech. 
icking up the shattered fragments of Mr. Hughes’ 
for land disarmament and putting them into a new 
and the burden of it was that there must be reduc- 
‘armament, which could be achieved only by frank 
n of all outstanding economic obligations with all 
including first and foremost the German repara- 
e strangest note is the violence of his intimation 
has not been, and is not now, peace in either the 
st or the East, despite the Japanese alliance in the 
d the Treaty of Versailles; and his demand that 

ments which now tend against peace must be re- 


ere is strange exhilaration ni that speech coming, 
es, at the very depth of the Washington negotia- 
‘hese are entangled in a maze of detail which has 
initial splendor of the conference. ‘The Ameri- 
e are behind the conference; the Advisory Commis- 
reports that some thirteen million communications. 
received from different parts of the country—an 
; number—but eleven million were requests that the 
ice be dominated by Divine Guidance, and only two 
ade concrete suggestions about an acceptable pol- 
ie feeling we had when Wilson entered Paris in 
ses again with Lloyd George’s frank declaration 
in conferences; succeeding here, failing there, but 
g always on the theory that men-and nations can 
ir economic questions in some other way than by 


less, some headway has been made at Washing- 
; the last resolution of the Far Eastern Committee 
' This records the adoption of the proposal to list and 

all treaties and conventions with China upon which 
signatory parties intend hereafter to rely—which 
T point as most such treaties are already on the 
of the League of Nations, at Geneva, where they 
teferred to by any one interested in looking—and 
-more important, all agreements by private indi- 
or corporations with the Chinese government or 

1 subdivision thereof. If an American prospecting 
y ecures a Chinese concession—as for instance the 
d Oil Company subsidiaries have done—it must be 
by the United States to all the Pacific powers. A 
legraph_ or public utility franchise comes like- 
er. supervision; or a bank loan to secure which 
axes are pledged ; so that doing business in China 
eoretically _ at east, an open affair. The plan 
CH » governing the concessions already given, and 
lere is. no agreement for their revision, it is piain 
: tate would be a diplomatic move to suspend 
) private contracts and public treaties which 
China eecies or addy pledged the 


cane the plan i isa boomerang, for there are many Ameri- 


can commercial concessions which would prove interesting 
to the American public. 


The agreement is worth studying because, unlike the other 
agreements, it is a real “‘ entanglement.” Notice of exist- 
ing treaties and concessions are to be given to the secretary- 
general of the Washington conference within sixty days, and 
subsequent exchanges are to take place between the govern- 
ments in respect to later treaties and private contracts. But 
this very factor of cooperation makes for danger and re- 
quires vigilance on the part both of the American govern- 
ment and of the thinking American public. If a mining or 
lumber concession is made to a Japanese or an Englishman, 


or a loan is made by an American bank which tends to upset _ 


peaceable development or which was extorted by force 
majeure, it will be necessary for us to protest at once, else 
our objection goes by default. Again, China must publish 
such agreements as come to her knowledge; and her trans- 
mission of them without protest may amount to a tacit admis- 
sion of their validity on her part. Japanese business men 
are already insisting that there is no power in Japan which 
can compel them to publish their private contracts. The 
force of the resolution is exactly the force with which 
American public opinion follows it up, and no more. 


[i seems like a far cry from this to Genoa. And yet the 
“feeling at Washington is that Mr. Lloyd George is not 
far astray in bracketing the two. No far-eastern agreement 
can be complete without Russia, for one thing, and there are 
no Russian representatives at Washington. Japanese indus- 
tries now have access to Russian coal from the northern 
half of the island of Saghalien, lying just north of the Japa- 
nese archipelago. ‘That part of the island belonged to Russia 
and was occupied by Japan three years ago. The mines 
mean ultimate independence for Japanese industry from coal 
mined in China, but in case a restored Russia will attempt 


to reclaim the mines, there is only the tenuous hold of 


military occupation. To a Japanese manufacturer and his 
workmen free access to coal is a vital thing. He has also 
been enjoying the use of the Su-Chan mines south of 
Vladivostok, and this again involves a Russian question. 
Washington cannot settle that; Genoa may. Again, there 
is the whole matter of the Trans-Siberian railway—one 
branch of which, under the name of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, runs through Manchuria. An American engineer, 
Stevens, heading an Allied commission, has been operating 
as much of the Trans-Siberian railway as political conditions 
made possible, and he is running the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way today. There is now before the Washington confer- 
ence a plan to give the Stevens commission wider powers so 
that the economic currents may once more move in and out 
of Vladivostok; but that means curtailing the power of 
the Japanese troops and eliminating- Japanese paid rebellions 
from the Pacific littoral of Siberia; and to do that we have 
again to take account of the Russians. Our government 
should be glad to accept the Genoa invitation, because 
through its Russian policy it has got itself into a position 
in which it cannot talk to the Soviet government, and the 
Italian conference offers an easy and graceful retreat. 
But the overshadowing event is Mr. Lloyd George’s pro- 
posal to make over the reparations provisions of the Treaty 
of Versailles. It remains. to be seen whether British party 
politics are stronger than the demand of the British work- 
men in the unemployment parades or the British merchants 
with goods to sell and no markets. In any event, the 


economic question is nearing its crisis both in the Far East — 


and on the continent of Europe; in another month we shall 
know whether the interested powers are prepared to meet 
it head-on. ApotF A. BERLE, JR. | 
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Central Councils 0 


By Edward T. Deen ie 
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HICAGO is the largest of the cities in which an 

existing council, without funds or with only nomi- 

nal funds, is stretching up to maturity by raising a 

more substantial sum and securing the services of a 
qualified full-time executive. A plan to bring Sherman 
Kingsley back from Cleveland to Chicago failed, greatly of 
course to the disappointment of Chicago people. 

Wilfred Reynolds, who is having the opportunity of dem- 
onstrating that organized team work is possible in the second 
largest city in America, is not a stranger in Chicago or a 
novice in social work. He has the confidence and respect of 
the social agencies and their goodwill. He has tact, dis- 
cretion, and zeal. He is selected not as a financier, or an 
advertiser, but as a social worker familiar with the day-by- 
day work of a child-caring agency and with the task of giv- 
ing and securing cooperation. ‘These are valuable assets. 
There are federationists who assume that what is wanted in 
the position of executive director is a financial wizard, a 
campaign manager, and for such genius they are willing to 
pay a salary like that of a bank president. Both Boston and 
Chicago in their councils and Philadelphia in its Welfare 
Federation have all taken the other view, that a social worker 
rather than a financier is required. The Chicago Council has 
Willoughby Walling as president, Mrs. Joseph M. Cudahy 
and Edward L. Ryerson as vice-presidents. Mrs. Joseph T. 
Bowen and Charles W.-Folds are typical of those who are 
immediately available for its committee work. A conference 


on unemployment was created early in the winter and Mr. 


Walling was selected as its chairman. The Chicago Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies is the medium through which the several 
committees of this conference work. Among its committees 
was one to consider the raising of relief funds to meet the ef- 
fects of unemployment. »Mrs. Bowen was chairman of the 
committee. Obviously the consideration of the raising of 
funds to meet an immediate and urgent situation carries with 
it some examination of the general and continuing question 
of the raising of funds for general purposes. ‘There are in- 
fluential people who think that a united collection for the 
relief agencies to meet the unemployment emergency may 
well be the beginning of a larger program of joint financing 
of the city charities in the future, or in other words the 
development of the Council of Social Agencies into something 
like the Welfare Federation of Cleveland. The question is 
open, with apparently a growing sentiment in its favor. That 
the social agencies of Chicago will be in a stronger position 
this winter because they have a council which is a going con- 
cern, with active headquarters and an active program, is cer- 
tain, ‘That they are giving thought to the present policy of 
many city-wide financial drives, with a view to guiding Chi- 
cago’s financial support toward a better plan for raising 
funds, seems to be probable. 


Milwaukee and Kansas City have central councils which, 
in the former case actually and in the latter nominally, have 
nothing to do with the joint raising of funds. In Milwaukee 
the council exercises no function in preparation or approval 
of any budget except its own. The Centralized Budget is a 
distinct organization, with its own offices. Its campaign in 
November, which was exceptionally successful, was con- 
ducted by the firm of campaign promoters who ran the cam- 
paign in Minneapolis in 1920, who have managed community 
chest campaigns at various times in Dayton, New Haven, 
Bridgeport, Baltimore and elsewhere, and who were con- 
nected with the Methodist Centenary Fund, the war drives 
of the Red Cross, and the United War F iad: The Central 


1The second of two articles on Central Ei Tae of Social Agencies. 
The first appeared in the Survey for January 21, ae 
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with him..-The Council of Social Agencies, of whic 


Council of Social sale in Milwaukee has a capat 
time secretary, Leonora Morse Rosing, who understand] 
acts upon those fundamental principles of organizati 
have been indicated in connection with other counc 


In Kansas City the situation is exceptional. L. A 
bert is well known to social workers as the best exp 
the idea of public welfare departments. He was h 
charge of such a department in the municipal governn 
Kansas City. When the present administration c 
power he was displaced and the special character 
had given to the social welfare activities of the city 


now secretary, represents an effort to conserve and 
independent of political changes the spirit and meth 
the public welfare department as Mr. Halbert ma 
This, of course, is not a complete description of it 
council, as formally organized, is much like the othet 
is nothing but a plan for making easy the spirit ani 
tice of team work. For example, it holds a confer 
the agencies which have summer camps and arranges 
distribution of candidates among the camps. It pr 
the unification of the visiting nursing service. It umifie 
social case. work for families by the simple device of coi 
trating it in the hands of the Provident Association, W 
the bulk of it has long been. This unification, hoy 
involves several developments. Churches, schools an 
tlements are educated to send families that suffer from 
erty, or that are disorganized, to the Provident Assoc 
Clinics whose patients cannot improve because of bad 
conditions are asked to draw upon the Provident Assoi 
for the services of a social worker. Day nurseries, chil 
homes, homes for adults, and the public department 
administers widows’ allowances are recommended to ¥ 
investigating service of the Provident Association, an 
development of this service is tending to create a joit 
plication bureau for all the institutions. Aid for 
speaking immigrants is similarly concentrated and 
speaking case workers are added to the staff of ie 
dent Association, the natural starting point being om 
knows Spanish, for Mexican families. 


The community chest in Kansas City is conducted 
special bureau in the Chamber of Commerce. ‘Techiit 
the council has no responsibility for it, but in practice 
Mr. Halbert who unofficially sees that the agencies get 
they need. It is to the office of the council that the 
make their financial and service reports. The } 
accountant who prescribes the forms for their report 
estimates and who analyzes them is on Mr. Halbert’s 
and when Mr. Halbert sits by invitation with the Ch 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce it is natural 
his judgment, based upon knowledge, that the com 
relies. It is another instance of the natural result of 
acter and expert knowledge. Halbert is known to b 
and to be sincerely interested in the relief and pre 
suffering; in making Kansas City a better place in w 
live; in developing to this end the utmost resources | 
city, public and voluntary. The business men an 
cial workers alike expect from him unselfish and dis 
service and they feel it no hardship therefore to he 
convince him that their estimates are sound as a first ‘ 
convincing the campaign committee and then the contri 
to the campaign fund. ‘This particular arrangem 
the advisory council in Columbus, may be peculiarl 
to the place and to the time in which it is developed. 
general tule it would seem as if such information 
council in Kansas City collects from the agencies 
in the hands of the budget-making agency and 


n amber of Commerce in 

in Des Moines, it would seem as if it would 
advantageous to lodge this function in a federation 
Cial agencies. 


‘ 


Two Massachusetts Examples 


y 


Bedford, Massachusetts, presents more clearly than 
ier city what the writer considers a normal relation 
ena central council and the joint raising of funds. The 
| was organized in the spring of 1919. Each mem- 
icy is represented in the council by its executive officer 
member of its governing body. In addition there are 
lual members elected by the council itself. Soon after 
ncil was organized some of the leading agencies in it 
to join in a campaign for funds and underwrote the 
of the services of a paid director of the council. 
es ohn P. Sanderson became director in April, 1920, 

ancil included sixteen agencies, since increased to twen- 
ee these fifty-two delegates there are twenty- 

ividual members. The endorsement committee of the 
il studies and passes upon the work of all agencies 
1 desire to enter into a joint financial campaign under 
uspices of the central council. 
committees on health, recreation, social conditions 
andards of work have dealt with such questions as 
‘titles suggests. The publicity committee adopted the 
y of urging each agency to develop as strongly as pos- 
its own program of publicity; and on its own account 
ed the cooperation of a leading newspaper in making 
1 the social welfare work of New Bedford. A series 
» or three-column articles was carefully prepared by a 
er of the newspaper’s editorial staff and their publica- 
as created considerable local interest. “Ihe committee 

a directory of social agencies and mailed it free to all 
rectors of the agencies, to the clergy and to mem- 
f the medical society and the Bar Association. The 
ttee published also a ten-page bulletin and another 
ng the need for social work and the reasons for paid 
=. The Finance Committee has control of all finan- 
atters, including the management of any joint finan- 
paign under the auspices of the council. ‘Ten or- 
ons joined in the first campaign and twelve in the 


- Bedford has a population of one hundred and 
-five thousand and is a one-industry city, with thirty- 
tile mills. It has a large foreign-born population, 
Portuguese and French Canadian. The cam- 
ommittee decided to urge the corporations to 
te to the fund and prepared a special argu- 
on why corporations should contribute to community 
e work. The first year thirty-five of the largest cor- 
ons gave $48,228 in amounts from $300 to $3,000, 
the amounts asked for by the committee. 
Central Council of New Bedford, like the others 
have funds for a secretary and a working organiza- 
t only brings the agencies to the point of looking 
d their immediate fields of endeavor to a rounded 
ity program. It holds them there and keeps them 
rying out that program. “We believe,” Mr. Sand- 
rites, “that our plan of organization is logical and 
e proper emphasis on all sides of the work. We 
nat better -standards, closer cooperation and co- 
on of effort should precede any attempt on the part 
sroup of social agencies to go before the public with a 
al for funds, and that the financial campaign should 
; same relation to the other activities of the council as 
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which the historical antecedents are most favorable for a 
functional, non-financial, non-administrative council of so- 
cial agencies. Boston’s social workers have always been 
strong on. cooperation, although they have had also ex- 
ceptional difficulties in securing it. The Social Union has 
been a very active and rather close association of the set- 
tlements. The League for Preventive Work has brought 
case-working agencies into effective cooperation. -Execu- 
tives of social agencies, public and private, have a famous 
Monday luncheon at the City Club, whose hospitality is 
much appreciated by eligible visitors. The extraordinary 
influence of many individuals who have combined strict in- 
sistence on high standards with a persuasive charm in the 
education of the public in the practice of cooperation has 
been a factor by no means negligible. Finally, the newly 
created council has as its first executive no less a man than 
Robert Kelso, who in the first year of his service with the 
council is chosen president of the National Conference of 


Social Work. 


Membership in the Boston council is by established groups 
of social agencies, e. g. the Social Union; and by individual 
agencies. The objects of the council are stated in its con- 
stitution ‘as follows: 


The aim of the Boston Council of Social Agencies shall be to 
bring about the most productive use and development of the city’s 
social needs. This end is to be secured: 


Section 1. By offering opportunity for the executives and 
workers in different fields of social endeavor to explain to each 
other their aims, purposes and methods. 


Section 2. By inducing persons interested in the various de- 
partments of social work to unite for the study of particular 
problems, to abstract the assured results of common experience, 
and to make such information available to the members of the 
Council. 


Section 3. By inviting existing groups or agencies to unite for 
the study of the city’s needs in special fields, and to report on 
possible coordination and extension of their services. 


Section 4. By discovering through the comparison of experience 
new needs of a city-wide character and to seek to meet such needs 
through the improvement of existing work, public and private, the 
encouragement of new work, or through legislation. 

Section 5. By inaugurating and carrying on joint activities. 

Section 6. By seeking to increase the interest of the citizens in 
the economic independence, mental and physical well-being, and 
good citizenship of all families in the community. 


The council at once undertook an elaborate self-survey 
of the social agencies. About one hundred principal ques- 
tions with many subdivisions are self-asked in the sixteen- 
page questionnaire. The searching nature of the questions 
may be illustrated by the inquiry as to whether the trustees 
or directors really direct the policy of the organization, for 
example in the interpretation of problems and in service 
to the public. More concrete and perhaps equally useful 
is the question: What constitutes a full working day in 
your agency? Members ask themselves whether they will 
furnish a list of their contributors for the last corporate 
year; and whether they will keep the information now given, 
up to date in the files of the council. Early returns from 
this questionnaire have already been compiled and analyzed 
and the results should soon be available for the public. 

With the characteristic emphasis on understatement, rep- 
résentatives of the Boston council insist that not much shall 
be claimed for it. ‘Just say that it has made a good 
start,” one friend begs, and he shall have his way. It has 
made a good start. Mr. Kelso holds that the council as such 
should not take a position on controversial questions, fol- 
lowing in this respect the policy of the National Con- 
ference in not coercing the minority. It should also eschew 
administrative undertakings. The Boston council has a 
purchasing bureau, but its function is to get information 
for its members rather than to make purchases. Perhaps 
eventually it may stimulate the making of joint purchases 


i groups of members ioe needs are sufficiently alike: 


Short of this it can save money by such means as inducing — 


the agencies to standardize their stationery. 


‘Mr. Kelso considers it essential to functional federation’ o 


that agencies think out their processes and their methods 
together, and that they inter-relate their efforts so far as 
may seem expedient to the securing of right social results. 
Every opportunity should be taken by the executive of the 
council, therefore, to induce the consideration of basic 
problems by the constituent agencies. ‘The following is an 
illustration : 


The president of a child-caring agency wrote to the executive 
of the Boston Council stating that his society was dealing with 


infants under two and that its medical and nursing equipment was, 


such as to raise inquiry in his mind whether they were guaranteeing 
the highest possible degree of safety to the child, and whether there 
might not be a better way of carrying on that part of the service. 
He asked for advice. 


~ The executive replied asking permission to lay the problem before 
‘the Children’s Department of the council, the writer’s agency to 
be in no way bound by any conclusion reached. The question was 
forthwith laid before the said department, with the result that 
some canyass was made of existing conditions and the agencies 
agreed to consider ways and means of bettering a situation which 
was admittedly not up to the highest standard, as a part of the 
work could not be done well with the equipment existing. ‘The 
result of the study was the appointment of a sub-committee, joining 
the interests of the three departments of children, health and hospital 
social service, to analyze the problem and to report back its findings. 
The committee’s first struggle was with the problem of the emergency 
ease. A plan is now before the department for the establishment 
of a group of subsidized foster homes under the care of a trained 
supervisor as to social, medical and nursing standards, the foster 
mother to receive a subsidy whether she takes children or not, but 
in return for which subsidy she shall be ready to receive a child 
at any time of the day or night. Children may be placed. in these 
homes only through the supervisor, who is available by telephone 
at any time of the day or night. The plan worked out in detail 
gives rise to many basic considerations in the field of child care and 
cannot be disposed of without careful analysis by all of the children’s 
agencies thinking together. Other phases of the major problem with, 
which the sub-committee is charged are yet to be developed. 


Boston, like every other large city except New York, 
is moving irresistibly toward financial federation; and pos- 
sibly even New York is not an exception. ‘The president 


Two Sonnets 


By: Esther Alda Phillips 


Civilization 
ia our cities are like other cities, 
Stones falling over stones in yellow sand, 
Fragments of men the casual traveler pities 
For wasting so the glory of their land. 
Perhaps when our deep passions are grown rotten 
To feed the soil where other love shall spring, 
There will be nothing that is not forgotten, 
There will be nothing for remembering. 
Earth, our blue sea, the pines, may dry and wither, 
We may destroy ourselves and man be gone; . 
The sun may sink with none to wonder whither, 
For why should we believe that suns go on? 
Yet though the lights are beaten out and sparse, 
I think God could not live without the stars. 


opposed to it, but they appear to be almost alone 


on assuming the p ency, forecast a speedy 
contributors for some effective system of joint finan 
of those’ who were rather dismayed by this prop! 
mate that he has modified his proposition. The vi 
dent of the First National Bank, however, who had 
tive part in the war drives, vigorously expresses thi 
view. Social workers like Robert Woods of Sout 
House and Frank Wing of the Boston Dispensary con! 
it desirable. Officers of the Family Welfare Society 


opposition. Stockton Raymond, who thinks indeper 
and clearly, wrote a paper for the state conference 
is such an effective presentation of the case agains 
tion that it will probably be printed for circulation 
who oppose the movement and by those who want 1 
oughly discussed. 

An even more interesting discussion, homer ee 
for the moment the question of federation. This 
question of the community trust in its relation ¢ 
council and to the social agencies generally. Mr. | 
was quoted at the National Conference in Milwau 
opposed to the acceptance of an appropriation from this 
on the ground that it would be interpreted as appro 
the methods and policies of the fund and even as é& 
ing the idea that bequests and: gifts should be made 
community trusts rather than to particular agencies, 
Boston fund has a far larger amount in hand tha: 
the other thirty or more community foundations, 
this reason a question of the most profound importa 
there more acute than elsewhere. The Boston coun 
received from this source assurance of support to a 
mum of $5,000 toward a total budget of $12,774." 
Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company, which — 
trustee of the Permanent Charity Fund, sharpened thi 
by a conspicuous newspaper advertisement headed, “‘Let 
Gift to Charity Escape the Usual Fate.” Th 
through a special committee has analyzed the pr 
the community trust and the proper eek 0 f3 
lished social enterprises thereto. 


Regenerate 


prancy moves lightly down the world once # 
To mock the prisoned topaz of the stream 
Where hemlock roots make cliffs along the shore 
Or willows lull the waters into dream. 
She trails her fingers where green, darkened 
Crush fluttering sunlight in their narrow ; 

- Or haunts the meadow while the-June bee dr Ol 
The open yellow music of the valley. 3 

- I often wonder how I sing of these 
When blood. and cruelty alone seem true, z 
How I can see the perfect shape of trees, 
Knowing the waste mankind is passing throug! 
Am I so light, so. callous, that I dare 
Let simple beauty cancél my despair? 


Pupils Expect from Their Teachers. 


‘T the beginning of the war most of the older school 
children of Germany today were of the age when 
one begins to think about one’s self and to know 
that there is a self and that you are you. Since 
me powers we thought invincible were ruined; in our 
‘life we young people saw the decay of a culture which 
tripe and ready to die. Everything representing the 


d around us, appearing to us as solid and as assured as 
re itself, suddenly vanished, and we realized that these 
s were like pictures painted on a screen. During the 
id the revolution the grown-up people never got tired 


g to us, “You, the new generation—you shall re- 


thought over these words, I and my friends. We 
d up a new world. But how can we build a new 
without being different from those who built the old 
d which has disappeared? Isn’t it necessary for us to 
erly different from the earlier generation? We should 
be different. 

e who build the new world must have two things in 
a love for work and a love for beauty, so we 


N want to work we must not try to work alone; we 


bind our wills to the wills of other people, so that an 
energy will come into existence, immense enough to 


rorking together. When we are older the state will 
rt community. Today our community is the school. 
en will it be realized that we are a new generation 
‘new problems and that our schools must never again 
hat they were? Our schools 
in unchanged. We, the youth, 
a school preparing us for 
two necessary things of life, 
hings which our elders have 


work. I am Aa 
to see on the streets pale, 
ated, dandified men and _ 
en with only one aim in life: 

to be “fine.” The “fine- 
and the gracefulness that 
youth: have in mind, is 


g with Ean. inside and 
Si ically and ‘mentally. The 
geet to help us in our 


ar a ao with comfort- 
ches, not far from the 
here the teacher is sit- 


ve love. He ought to sit 
dle of us and we, ina ~ 


nmense work. We must learn now to be a community, 


ed i in light colers Vera Lachmann, age sixteen, of Berlin, author op the 
t ; only _ _ prize essay, As Youth Would Have It 


Leica Conducted by 
a ‘ _ JOSEPH K. HART 


EAS Youth Would Have It 


_. [During the past year there have been many strikes among the pupils in German schools. 
Bone of these recent strikes in Berlin, the Foreign Press Service of New York offered a money prize 
for the best essay written by one of the four hundred striking girls on the subject, What German 
The winning essay, written by Vera Lachmann, sixteen years 
old, daughter of a manufacturer, is here given in full—TuHE Eprror.] 


After 


ornament of the room should be a frame containing a beau- 
tiful picture which could be changed from time to time. 
It is tiring to see the same picture in the same place, day 
after day. As to the material for our studies we would 
like to have books of good paper with clear printing and 
beautiful covers. 

Before everything, we should be helped to know and tell 
the truth. The school of today does not make this easy for 
us. Our masters force us to write things which we do not 
understand and do not appreciate. We ought to write only 
when we have something in our minds to say. We ought 
never to have to write hollow phrases. It is a fearful thing 
that we are not taught to speak correctly and simply. To be 
considered cultured one must talk like a book. So youth 
was taught in the convent schools of the Middle Ages. 
Such teaching shows how far we are from real life. 

Here is one example of how one could bring instruction 
back to life and bind it with reality. In physics we ought 
to be taught about the things we use in daily life; how they 
were discovered, how they are made, and how they can 
best be used. We ought to be taught. how to give first 
aid in illness, instead of being taught the Latin names of 
flowers we are learning now. We ought to be learning 
all about the newest literature. We ought to be instructed 
in government and politics. ‘Politics is not for the school,” 
say our elders. But what shall we do when we come out 
of school and are expected to vote? Do they expect us to 
vote for the same parties and the same persons and the same 
policies that our parents have voted for? We must know 
politics and policies in order to avoid the mistakes of our par- 
ents. We must learn what 
not to do, so that we may de- 
cide for ourselves what to do. 
We want our politics to be 
sound and sane, as contrasted 
with the wild, fractious politics 
of the world today. 


shall find our way to beauty. 
It is not right to separate work 
and beauty. Work calls beauty 
into life. Work and beauty are 
like body and soul; 
friends, not enemies. In_ the 
world that is gone many sought 
beauty through idleness; in the 
world that we youth shall make 
beauty shall be found through 
work, 


terest us. We should like to make 
our dresses for ourselves. We 
would have time enough to de- 
sign them in our drawing lessons, 


ing still life or a vase. 
make patterns for 


plan things that are useful and 


I believe that with work we Se 


they are — 


Fashions and styles do not in-. 


instead of wasting time in sketch- 
We could — 
dresses in 
school, outline book covers and 


beautiful at the same time, Our ~ 
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gowns and dresses we want beautiful and practical, ‘loose 
dresses in quiet colors. 

In our new school no punishments should be given. The 
punishments that are given now spoil us. They keep us 
from being strong, true human beings, independent and 
self-reliant. ‘The personality of the master is important. 
Of course we students of today are not able to say what 
should be taught to our teachers in the schools for teachers, 
but, we hope that it will be possible in the future to have 
teachers who love their work and are teachers because they 
love to be teachers, because they are called to their work. 
Whatever punishments are imposed, if they be necessary, 
must be fixed by such teachers and by the community of 
students. 

The community of the school is to us like a state. Here 
we ought to be taught to legislate. We ought to learn how 
to submit ourselves to the authority of the majority. 

The community of the school ought to unite us in hap- 
piness and pleasure. Society, as we know it today, indulges 
itself in silly balls and dancing bees. We, the young gen- 
eration, wish new form for these entertainments. We want 
to laugh, sing, dance, play, read and enjoy .beauty together. 
We shall meet young men and learn to know them. As it 
was in the past, the world of girls was closed to boys and 
the world of boys was closed to girls. Each country was 
forbidden to the other. This must be changed. Boys are 
of different character from girls. We wish to understand 
them, working with them, learning with them and prepar- 
ing to enter life with them. We should have co-education. 

The stream of understanding should never be interrupted 
between the sexes, if we girls are to be expected, at some 
time, to become life comrades of the boys. 

There is much that is impossible to accomplish in these 
days of distress. But now we youth can at least be laying 
the foundations for the school that is to come. It will be 
the school of self-education. And we shall have it. 

- Berlin. VerRA LACHMANN. 


Education for Success 


HAT we are in the midst of an educational chaos can be, 


denied by no one who considers for a moment the num- 
ber of theories advanced by our schools and educational 
leaders. Every leader is a system. His followers are but 
different methods of working out the system. ‘The “‘ voca- 
tionalists ” say that guidance, either good or bad, is inevit- 


able, so why not provide for it under competent educational. 


direction; that is, in our schools and colleges? ‘The clas- 
sicists say. that the radical and romantic temperament of our 
times is due to the absence of discipline and standards that 
one can get from Latin and Greek only. The scientists want 
a purely utilitarian culture, and see nothing of value in the 
curriculum that is wholly humanistic. 

These theories and practices are enough to show that in 
the end the three R’s are the only subjects upon which all 
men agree. That these should be taught, even the ultra 
modern educators are willing to concede. 

In spite of this chaos—in spite of the skeptic who asks: 
How shall I succeed though educated ?—there is encourage- 
ment in the situation. America is at last taking her educa- 
tional system seriously. Hitherto, we have been content to 
boast of our democratic institutions, where every child has 
the same chance, not realizing that much of our trouble lies 
in our emphasis upon the “same.” We forget the child in 
our worship of the system. ‘The result is no education for 
the many who cannot fit into the machinery, and inadequate 
education for those who can. 

The “clothing and raiment” psychoanalysts are reaping 
a harvest from a groping, credulous people who are will- 
ing to grasp at anything. These character-analysts are able 


to keep the misfits out of the professions and the industries 


by telling the parents, at the first diagnosis (for which they 
charge twenty-five dollars), just what their children should 


-tendance. 


erosion is common, 


ae or Dies & If the children have round heads 


sent to a law school; ad the only remaining po: 
the triangulars—should teach geometry. It is fas 
and the parents like it. | 
This sounds absurd, and those who Eady human Ds 
ogy from every day ‘observation know that it is. } 
does show that the time is ripe for something n 
mercial and more scientific to be done in this field; a 
also shows that parents and children want guidance, 
this the legitimate place is the school. Vocational guid 
that i is, assisting children in “choosing, preparing for e 
ing upon and making progress in their life work”—wi 
one of the solutions to our educational problems and i 
furnish a clue as to how to succeed though educated. 
Somerville, Mass. ue CAE: RYA 


Community Education at Bet 


ies fall a boy from a home in the mountains 
Kentucky, as a result of being in an agricultural | 
decided that he wanted to go to Berea and take a ce 
in agriculture. He persuaded his father, who did not - 
him to go away, to pay him for his labor on the farm 
promise to let him go at the beginning of the fall 
When the time to start arrived, however, the father wt 
not let him go until he had cut the briars from a fe 
acre field, so he came to school three weeks late. H 
plained that the farm would be left to him some day ; 
he wished to know how to run it in a profitable and: 
telligent way. q 
The Department of Agriculture of Berea College e€ 
for the purpose of helping just such boys in their de 
to turn farming from drudgery into a scientific profess 
Two hundred and fifty or more students are i 
A large percentage of graduates from the 
ricultural department return to their home commu 
or go to some other mountain farming section t 
those from most of the other courses in the institution. 
meet part way the objections of parents who do not bel 
in. “larning” farming out of a book, the students 
‘ale do not enter the agricultural courses until after # 
have been in school for a term or two. The farmer’ s 
his sons “off to school” to get an education so they ¥ 
not have to work as hard as he did. If he wanted 
sons to be farmers he would keep them at home and “Te 
em” himself... But here’s the difference: : 
A boy comes from a little mountain farm where he 
rarely, if ever, seen a'cow that produced more thar 
gallons of milk per day; where the “nubbins,” rottcel 
and “blade fodder” have been the principal feeds; where 
animal has been compelled to “stand out’ by the side 
the stable, humped up, utilizing her poor feed in*the ef 
to withstand the severe cold and sleet, and where she m 
be eulogized by the bark of the dog and the critical 
blings of the milker because “she will not give her 
down.” When he gets to Berea College he has an opj 
tunity to work in a modern dairy. - There he learns 
feed cows a balanced ration; to fix a comfortable bed 
stanchion for the animals for stormy weather. Cows ca 
for properly, he observes, produce from five to ten gal 
of milk per day, not a meager two. P: 
Perhaps the boy has come from a mountain fe wh 
the land, after being cleared, has been “tended” in 
year after year until the fertility has been pores , 
fifteen bushels of corn per acre is a good average yi 
where the soil is plowed not more than three or four 1 
deep, with a little mule and a “bull tongue” plow; w 
the crop is “plowed over” with this same outfit; wl 
when the crop is gathered, the hillsides are left bar en 
“to lay out and rest,” throughout the winter months; 
On the college a this boy 


ce from fifty to seventy bushels per acre. Cover 
ow luxuriantly on the soil there during the winter 
furnishing grazing for sheep and calves. The 
vates crops with a fine-tooth cultivator and learns 
tte a manure spreader as well as other improved 
y. He begins to see that he can learn to farm 
get a bit of “book larning.” 

g in the garden of the college gives the first 
‘into the advantages of scientific gardening to the 


10 comes from a home where only a few vegetables 
ywn in the home garden and are not to be had for 


ater part of the year; where the surplus during the | 


@ season is permitted to go to waste: ‘The college 
_ he observes, produces a large variety of vegetables 
mature at different seasons; a succession of crops 
on the same soil; surplus vegetables and fruits are 
oye . ¢ 

ed in cans in the large cannery and small home 
es, or are stored in pits for winter use. 

1, there is the boy who comes from a farm where 
m poultry flock is composed of all kinds and colors 
cens—all sizes and all ages. They roost on “paling” 
the branches of the trees in all weathers, and are 
perly fed. ‘There are plenty of eggs in the summer 
, when the price is low, and few or none in the 
‘months of high prices. At-the college, on the 
and, he has his first experience with pure-bred poul- 
yperly housed and fed balanced rations for egg pro- 
. He keeps records of the high-producing hens, and 
ut the unproductive. He gets an idea of the in- 
possibilities in poultry farming when science and 
ence are employed. 

he financial side, the total receipts for the products 
yor furnished by the Department of Agriculture to 
titution last year amounted to a little more than 
iousand dollars. Meal for the corn bread, fresh 
les, canned goods, milk, and some meats are fur- 
to the boarding halls. Car loads of hogs are mar- 
rom the farm each year, and the money is used in 
chase of the “fore quarters” of beef animals as meat 
students. Pure-bred pigs, calves, poultry and sheep 
1 to the students, boys’ and girls’ agricultural clubs 
‘mers throughout the mountain sections, thus pro- 
better live stock and improved methods of farming 
- sections. 

‘educational benefits of the department extend be- 
he college itself to the farmers in the immediate 
nity. One of them recently said to an official of the 
1ent: ““Do you know that the farming around here 
er cent better than it was a few years ago?” ‘The 
agreed. The farmer asked, “Do you know what has 
ic largest factor in bringing this condition about?” 
icial hazarded the guess that it might be due to the 
inda and the efforts during the war to increase pro- 
. “No,” said the farmer, “you cannot lay every- 
) the war. We see what has been and is being done 
farm and garden of Berea College. We see what 
ements have been made on such soil as you have to 
ith; we observe your methods; we wait until you 
ied the thing out and then follow your example.” 
the courses these boys take practical and educa- 
’ is a question that is asked. Are they! ‘There are 
farm operations such as plowing, harnessing and 
a team, pruning, milking, transplanting and the like 
th each boy must show some proficiency before his 
on. We wish you could see a boy who comes from 
e they do not have any kind of outhouse ; where 
as not been painted; where the broom is the 


a 
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lawn mower ; where the farm implements are unpainted and 
permitted to stay out in all weathers, just where they were 
last used; where the water has been “toted” quite a dis- 
tance from the spring. And then see him in his farm shop 
class actually making a sanitary privy, building farm gates, 
cleaning, painting and storing farm machinery, learning to 
paint houses, getting experience in doing-simple farm plumb- 
ing so that he can pipe the water into his future home, 
building real poultry houses and many other farm and home 
conveniences. 


a county agent, placed ninety-two cream separators in one 
mountain county in one year, and thus brought a regular in- 
come, greatly needed, to these families, from the sale of 
cream. Another county agent brought nine pure-bred bulls 
into his county the first three months of his service and 
boosted better live stock there. A good many of the gradu- 
ates are active in promoting community organizations. So 
great is the service of these men that the governor of one 
of the states said of one Berea agent, “He is worth a hun- 
dred thousand dollars to the county each year.” 

The college, through its agricultural department, fur- 
nishes labor to approximately two hundred students each 
school year in connection with its dairy, its farm, the garden 
and the poultry plant, making it possible for these boys to 
earn six thousand dollars or more. ‘They are not only earn- 
ing a part or all of their school expenses, but they are re- 
ceiving in connection with this labor a thoroughly practical 
education. They are learning to do by doing. 

Berea College. MarsHALL EVERETT VAUGHN. 


School Counselors 


[These paragraphs are taken from a forthcoming re- 
port of the White-Williams Foundation, of Phila- 
delphia, a pioneering organization in the field of educa- 
tional and vocational counselling. The report may be 
secured from Anna B. Pratt, director—THeE EnIrTor. ] 


S the Junior Employment Service interviewed child after 

child, heard their stories, saw what jobs were open to 
them, sounded their minds about school and work and family, 
it became clear that, while much could be done to help: these 
children as they were leaving school, the great opportunity 
lay farther inland in the school system. Every school prin- 
cipal’s office is, for the eyes that see, a coign of vantage for 
discovering the social problems of the people whose lives 
touch it—and whose life is not related to the school? The 
child’s school attendance, itself, is often a sensitive barometer 
of the child’s home conditions. Sickness, widowhood, too 
many babies, unemployment, insufficient income, ignorance, 
mental defect and other handicaps all operate in the direc- 
tion of irregular attendance and premature withdrawal from 
school. 

The child’s behavior is often an index to less conspicuous 
causes of difficulty. Parents who fail to understand, parents 
who have an atrophied sense of responsibility, unhappy par- 
ents, foolish parents, parents harassed and oppressed—all of 
these are registering, as the camera man says, on the mind of 
the child. Sometimes the results are not immediately per- 
ceptible ; sometimes they are spectacularly disastrous. 
children fail to “ pass” at the end of the year; some children 
are inattentive; some make trouble for the teacher; some 
“take it out” on their schoolmates. They all strive to 
meet their mental, physical and spiritual needs in the only 
ways that occur to child minds, often without knowing the 
meaning and consequences of their acts. Some have the good 
fortune to find wholesome outlets; others are unable to do so. 

In the past, when the children came to the time for educa- 
tional counsel, for a large percentage of them the die had 
already been cast. Many had jobs already promised them; 
to others who had been waiting impatiently for their four- 


You would agree that this is real education. ° 
The benefits to the community are many. One graduate, 
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irresistible glamor. Upon some the necessity of wage earn- 


ing had been so firmly impressed that readjustment at the — 


last moment to some other plan was very difficult. 


The Junior Employment counselors saw the need of a 
firm foundation of educational guidance upon which voca- 
tional guidance could be. based. Accordingly the White- 
Williams Foundation staff of school counselors was organ- 
ized. At first it was thought sufficient to begin with chil- 
dren in the fifth and sixth grades. But it was not long be- 
fore it was seen that the place to start is at the real beginning 
of the child’s school life. Even then, some children do not 
get a fair start. They enter school with defects of eyes, ears, 
teeth, tonsils, adenoids, nutrition—to mention a few of the 
more common physical handicaps. For the first time in their 


lives they are brought into sharp and rigid comparison with © 


other children. If their handicaps are such that they can- 
not keep up with the majority of those in their groups, they 
thus add to their troubles by having the habit or attitude of 
failure impressed upon them. In this connection it should be 
recalled that under our system of compulsory education we 
force into schools many, many children who would otherwise 
have been kept, or at least allowed to stay, at home: the 
“delicate” child, the excessively shy child, the child with 
some obvious defect, the child who does not care especially 
for books or activities that appeal only to the intellect. Now 
we make all of these children attend school, but we have 
not yet adapted our educational system to their needs. Our 
schools are still very largely the kind that were developed 
for the selected group of children who came because they 
had a real bent for bookish learning. The very rigid appli- 
cation of old rules to the new population of the schools has 
possibilities of doing irreparable harm. Among those chil- 
dren with whom the White-Williams Foundation school 
counselors have come into contact have been many who were 
desperately discouraged and unhappy—one so abjectly miser- 
able that she talked of suicide if she were forced to continue. 
With our compulsory system of education it has become 
acutely necessary to make the school fit the child and not the 
child fit the school... Neva R. DEARDORFF. 


- Case Number 83 


is ILLIAM appeared before me self-consciously balancing 
ie himself first on one foot and then on the other. His 
& dishevelled red hair shot off from his head in every direc- 
tion, and he seemed suddenly to have acquired an undue 
number of elbows and knuckles. On his face there was the 
expression of a recently chastised puppy. 

“Mr. Johnson told me to see you—” 
tatingly. 

My mind groped. In vain I tried to locate Mr. Johnson 
among the school faculty. Then in a moment it came to me. 
Mr. Johnson was the employment manager of the very fine 
department store where William worked on alternate weeks. 
Now I scented trouble on the job where, apparently, every- 
thing had been going well of late. In school there had been 
trouble ever since the term began. The boy had been re- 
ported as inattentive, lazy, stupid. His intelligence test in- 
dicated that although he was fifteen years old his mental age 
was only twelve. 


At first such a record had made it seem quite hopeless 


he began _hesi- 


reacts favorably on the school work of such boys and special 
care was therefore given to his case. After weeks of effort, 
during which it was explained to him in great detail that 


five spots and one rip, did not constitute suitable attire in 
which to present oneself before the critical eye of an em- 
ployer, William had been made presentable and, almost mirac- 
ulously, placed in a position. 


teenth birthdays, getting out of school and into a job had an — 


~I want to go back to my old department. 


and worked there the rest of the week.” 


‘had been a marked improvement. 


other place. 


to place him in a position. Often, however, work experience. 


three buttons off one’s coat and two more hanging by threads, 


crushed. “But with all his _woes, he was dete: 
through his difficult commission, whatever it mi 
“Well!” 
bit by bit. 
“T was working in one department and they 
me to another and I didn’t like it. I have to work 


I said with some asperity. “The 


Mr. Johnson about it. He said I-should see you. 
William paused. 
“Was that today?” 
“No. That was a week ago.” 
Again I waited, but the story reficedt to go on. 
did you do?” ‘g 
“On the way. ever to the elevator, after I got 
talking, I changed my mind. I went back to oi de 
oO n 
‘““When I went to get my pay on Saturday, Mr. 
saw me and said I should come and see you. He didn 
it because I complained.” 
The picture was clear before me now and it w 
I had feared. In a position where he worked 
under good conditions and was well paid he had 
when moved to a place where there was work fo 
a place where there was none. And in the busi 
sion, when it was next to impossible to find anothe: 
him, he had managed to get himself out. 
He made a last feeble attempt at self-justification. © 
wasn’t any air where I worked. I was back fro 
dow and I couldn’t breathe very well.” 
“‘ Look me in the eye,” I said sternly. ‘‘ Isn’t th 
you were working infinitely better than it is 
Haven’t you a better lunch room at the store than y 
at school? A whole hour for lunch, too, and a an 
up’on the roof and get all the fresh air you want?” — 
This onslaught finished him. He muttered an ass 
at Very well, I suppose that you are fired,” I said} 
Before my mirid’s eye there -rose the figure of the thre 
dirty lad who had been sent out to work two moni 
Every alternate Monday when he returned to schoo 
A new suit of clog 
adorned his person. It was bright green, to be sul 
made a striking contrast to his fiery red hair, but 
clean and whole. He had lost something of the listless 
bling air which he had worn when he came to me fir 
stood erect. In spite of freckles his pink and wh 
shone with soap and water. A real job seemed to 
thing he needed. Until that moment I had reckor 
on the credit side of the balance sheet. Without the: 2 
warning he had transferred himself to the debits. — 
“ What was the real trouble? ” : 
He looked very foolish, cleared his throat in an ¢ 
embarrassment, but in spite of it manfully owned vu 
truth. “I felt at home in the old department. i 
there. I knew everybody. I didn’t know anybody 
I didn’t like it.” q 
One look at the boy’s woe-begone expression touc 
heart. - i 
“ Couldn’t you—” he began. 
“What do you want me to do?” 
“Go to Mr. Johnson, He said you were to s 
Ask him to let me-come back Monday.” 
Mr. Johnson was kind. The boy might come bal ck 
next week. He didn’t wish to hurt him. But it w 
better to place him somewhere else after that for he 
the type that would fit into the organization. 
And I could only agree. The environment was s 
to anything the boy had known before and he did 1 
And yet is there a place where this subnormal boy ) 
Ts there work wi a future he can do? ; 


eke te 


s one of the largest cities in a certain southern 
“Why, no,” said the attendant in the office, 
health commissioner won’t be in today. He’s 
earing some cases in court. You know, he’s also 


’ the writer exclaimed, tee “how about the 
lepartment?”’ - 
he ES most of that to one of our doctors, 
$ out on one of his own cases just now.’ 
“head of the Department of Public Welfare in an- 
rge southern city, which has a commission form 
ent, is a physician of recognized standing. Under 
‘capable health officer giving his full time to the 
ork of the city. Whereas in the first case not 
roximate figures could be given as to the extent 
Eales f in the county, in the second definite sta- 
o that disease and others as well were available. 


atter of fact, municipal health departments, like 
ve “jest growed.” Excellent studies of them 
een made by officers of the United States Public 
| Service and by such authorities as Dr. Haven Em- 
It has been left to the American Public Health As- 
, however, with the financial assistance of the Met- 
an Life Insurance Company, to make the first com- 
give study, the preliminary report of which is now 
The detailed conclusions ,and findings will be 
d later in book form. 
ras decided to limit the inquiry to cities of 100,000 
, except for a few just under that size whose health 
justified a study. Eighty-three of these were 
However, data were not available in all these 
n all the points embraced in the study. The results 
sed ‘upon information secured by personal visit of an 
sator. Members of the staffs of the United States 
Health Service and the American Red Cross were 
gned to this work. The committee in charge of the 
udy consisted of Professor C.-E. A. Winslow, of 
iversity; Dr. Louis I. Dublin, of the Metropolitan 
ance Company, secretary; Dr. Charles V. Chapin, 
ce; Dr. Wade H. Frost, Washington; Dr. Don- 
Armstrong, secretary - 
National ~ Health 
1; Dr. Allen W. 
a Baltimore, and 
wis R. Thompson, of 
Inited | States Public 
Service. 
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about one-fourth of the cities studied he was also engaged 
in private practice, 

The nature of the appointment of the commissioner is 
also of prime importance. Too often the health commis- 
sioner has been the political football of the city council. 
In 27 out of 75 cities studied, the health officer is appointed 
by the mayor, in 24 by the board of health, and in 18 by 
some other board or administrative officer. In 7 he is 
appointed directly by the city council, and in only 1 is he 
elected by the people. Although the majority of the health 
officers possess a medical degree, oddly enough three were 
graduates of a law school. 

Appropriations for the departments are as far apart as the 
poles, ranging from 22 cents to $3.18 per capita and aver- 
aging 98 cents. In many of these appropriations, however, 
such items as refuse disposal and the maintenance of hos- 
pitals for contagious diseases have been included. If these 
are eliminated and only those retained which serve strict 
public health purposes, the per capita appropration for pub- 
lic health averages only 52 cents. Judged by the yardstick 
of the potential saving of human life, the investigators ascer- 
tained that too large a slice of the appropriations go into 
food and sanitary inspection and not enough into work 
on tuberculosis, venereal disease and infant welfare. 


In spite of all the agitation against tuberculosis, marked 
negligence in the prevention of this disease was evident. 
The report states: ‘““[he reporting of cases of tuberculosis 
is still exceedingly lax.’’ ‘‘Hospital and sanatorium beds 
are relatively well provided for, but cases are generally 
admitted in a stage so late as to be incurable.” ‘‘ The ratio 
of physicians and nurses is still far too low for ideal re- 
sults.” In only 23 of the cities is there a separate appro- 
priation for tuberculosis, and in only 6 is there a full-time 
director of a tuberculosis division in the department of 
health, although the best practice favors such a plan. The 
health experiment at Framingham, Massachusetts, demon- 
strated that there should be about one bed in a sanatorium 
to each annual death from tuberculosis. ‘The study shows 
that the actual situation falls far short of that ideal. — 

Even though the open air school movement has long won 
its way, only about one-half 
of the cities have such schools 
or summer camps. In spite, 
also, of the part the clinic 
plays in the control of tuber- 
culosis, 24. cities .are still 


PER CENT. OF TOTAL 


HXPHNDITURD : ; 
PER CAPITA FOR using private agencies as 
EXPENDITURE HWALTH WORK crutches in supplying such 


( service. The fact that only 

072 15.2 9 cities have evening clinics 
ven os OLE 3.2 points to the failure of the 
wemeetaeOlenae 2.4 rest to realize their value to 
van ORG 7.6 the working population. Al- 
Vn‘es i: eh 9.9 together the results show 
Re ti 3.3 that the tuberculosis cam- 
pee) S033 6.8 paign still has long arid 
Ve OT 14.2 reaches ahead of it. 
vee 6091 19.1 On the other hand, great 
ere 015 3.0 strides have been made in the 
+ 021 4.3 attack against the venereal 

“oor a = diseases. Practically every 
ae 100.0 large city in the country, it 


was found, now has a clinic 


jor number of which the 
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health department maintains entirely or in part. Seven- _ 
teen cities are also combatting these diseases with a special 
program. 

Public health nursing is still largely a function of pri- 
vate organizations. In fact, in many cities the activities 
of the visiting nursing association still overshadow those 
of the municipal nurses. However, a change is taking place. 
Now over a third of the health visiting in the large cities 
is furnished by the public health department. Owing to 
the many private nursing agencies in the New England 
states, that section of the country is better provided with 
visiting health nurses than any other. The 14 New Eng- 
land cities studied show an average of 26 public health 
nurses per 100,000 of population as against an average of 
16.5 for the 80 cities under observation. ‘The nurses of 
municipal health departments are classified as follows: 
school, 35.9 per cent; tuberculosis, 18 per cent; infant 
welfare, 15.2 per cent; venereal diseases, 3.7 per cent; 
others, 27.2 per cent. 

“Wiedical school inspection,’ states the preliminary re- 
port, “is carried out in more than half the cities by the 
board of education rather than the board of health, cre- 
ating an undesirable conflict of authority, particularly 
where the health department does inspect children in the 
parochial schools.” Five cities have no school nursing. 
Schenectady, New York, with one school nurse to every 
1,300 pupils, has the amplest provision of any of the cities 
studied. 

In all except one of the cities, the health department has 
charge of supervising the handling of milk. In spite of 
that, however, pasteurization is not generally required ex- 
cept in the larger cities. In view of the “drink more 
milk” campaigns of the dairy councils and other groups, it 
is interesting to learn that the average daily consumption 
of milk in 68 cities is only .66 pint per capita. Only 17 


cities make a physical examination of milk handlers, while , 


24 have a routine procedure for detecting and excluding 
carriers of disease. ‘The committee states that it is du- 
bious, however, as to how thoroughly such examinations 
are made. There are milk commissions in 46 cities. 

As with public health nursing, infant welfare work is 
still largely promoted by private organizations. Although 
infant hygiene work is carried out in all of the cities studied, 
less than one-half of the departments of health have distinct 
divisions of child hygiene. In 21 cities this work is entirely 
in the hands of private agencies, while in 47 it is carried on 
by both prvate and municipal organizations. ‘The need is 
pointed out for better obstetrical care in rural districts and 
the better control and training of midwives. 

The inspection of food is part of the work of all the 
health departments studied. Drugs, on the other hand, 
are inspected in only 36 out of 76 cities. Further, not 
much has been done in the examination of handlers of food. 
Not so long ago in a middle western city a man afflicted 
with syphilis was found dispensing ice-cream in a fashionable 
candy store; only special circumstances bring such facts into 
the open. 

Sanitary inspection or sanitation absorbs too large a part 
of the energy of nearly all health departments. For in- 
stance, ‘about one-third of the cities include plumbing in- 
spection in their activities and a few are charged with the 
removal of garbage and refuse.” 

It is obvious from the findings that public health in 
American cities has a long way to travel. Private ini- 
tiative is still bearing a large part of the load. Many 
departments are ambling along behind a spavined plug. 
The committee, nevertheless, is hopeful of the situation. 
It states: ‘“The health officers of the large cities and of the 
small cities are striving to realize new possibilities and to 
meet new demands with energy and enthusiasm; but they 
realize quite as well as the members of this committee that 
the ideal and perfect health department is yet far to seek.” 
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health agencies of Minneapolis, including the Visiti 


ares City Hele F eden 


Gee spirit of coordination which has preva' 
many fields since the war is especially evid 
voluntary public health agencies. In the national fi 
National Health Council and the Child Health ¢ 
have been the outstanding achievements of the pas 
but several federations of local health organizations 
also begun to show tangible form. In three cities { 
larly—the “big three,” as Dr. Devine styles Cine 
Cleveland and Boston—developments of this char 

be followed attentively by health workers everywh 
recent years the New York State Department of H 
endeavored to promote health coordination co 
several up-state communities. Plans are now bei 
revive the New York City Health Federation, whi 
made an important study of the typhoid situati 


Association, the Hennepin County Tuberculosis A 
the Infant Welfare Society and other agencies, h 
organized for some time into the Hennepin County 
Health Association. Doubtless the ferment of coordi 
is active in many other states. a. 


Of the three cities selected for this comment, it” 
surprising to find two which have led the country 
matter of financial federation of all social ageneie 
Cincinnati and Cleveland the new health federatior 
in fact closely, if not organically, connected with the 
councils of social agencies. In Boston the Health I 
includes certain units that would not fit into the 
federation of social work, and it has seemed wiser | 
establish an organic relation. The aims of health | 
tion are fundamentally identical in these cities, whil 
methods vary sufficiently in detail to make comparis 
teresting to possible pioneers in other places. All three! 
prises have started out valiantly to destroy the weeds of 
and duplication and to plant the seeds of new cor 
activities in the spaces left vacant when the vara 
health societies marked out their fields of work. é 
ily, a fruitful study of the three federations mus! ei 
the completion of longer periods of actual work, 2 
publication of the results. Present comment, based I 
on prospectuses and early progress reports, can do” 
more than welcome the trend of these experiments 


The Cincinnati Public Health Federation has p 
the longest - record of work and of real achieve 
minating in the triumphantly successful health expe 
of last October. The federation is the health bran 
the Cincinnati Council of Social Agencies, and is fin 
by the Community Chest. Its purpose, typical of the 
movement, is to coordinate the work of all the ag 
of the city and some of those of the county whiel 
with different phases of the health problem, and to f 
late comprehensive health programs, while keeping 
agency informed of the work being done in other 
Anatomically, also, the Cincinnati plan is charact 
of the rest. Each member organization sends two : 
sentatives to the federation, which elects the usual ¢ 
at an annual meeting. Operations are conducted 4 
divisional councils dealing with the different phz 
public health work. Thus there are councils on 
control, child hygiene, tuberculosis, social hygiene, 
hygiene, nursing, hospitals, housing, industrial healt! 
recreation. Each council is made up of representati 
the organizations interested in that particular problen 
elects its own chairman and such other officers as it d 
The officers of the federation itself, together with the 
men of the councils, make up a general coordina 
mittee which directs the active work of the federat 
a whole, and to which the executive officer, Bleecke: 


 quette, and the other staff workers are responsible. 
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ilso a member of the coordinating 
the city board of health does not ap- 
presented. : 
report of the Cincinnati Federation records al- 
editable amount of work in promoting diphtheria 
ation, standardizing day nurseries, organizing can- 
tol propaganda, following up new immigrants, pro- 
a mental hygiene survey of the county, and in- 
hospital facilities for children. A monthly bul- 
$ published and a speaker’s bureau is maintained. 
work already begun or contemplated includes the 
tion of public health education, more extensive mental 
e and cancer work, the urging of annual physical ex- 
ions, development of a program for the prevention 
wt diseases, joint staff arrangements with some of 
re important social agencies, close cooperation with 
edical college and the health departments of the 
ad county, and further plans for keeping in touch 
he work of all the agencies through the monthly 
; submitted by them to the Council of Social Agencies. 
eland’s health federation, the Cuyahoga County Pub- 
alth Association, is a direct outgrowth of the Hos- 
nd Health Survey conducted by Dr. Haven Emer- 
1920. Indeed, the first prescription, after this com- 
sive diagnosis of Cleveland’s health work and needs, 
) recommend the establishment of this new associa- 
; the central force in putting into effect the rest of 
tailed health program outlined in that survey. The 
and Welfare Federation, which has long been pro- 
; the coordination of all social agencies, was the 
) agree that an even closer union than it could itself 
e should prevail among the health agencies, and it 
he lead in bringing them together. ‘The plan was 
xtended to cover the county, since the financial under- 
z of the Welfare Federation extends to several county 
ss, and also because on a county basis adjustment 
organization plan of the Ohio Public Health Asso- 


_and its other county branches would be facilitated. ° 


- Cuyahoga County Public Health Association classi- 
member societies as ‘‘constituent” or “affiliated,” ac- 
g to whether they are organizations actually en- 
in public health work, or, like women’s clubs, main- 
salth committees and promote public health as a mat- 
general civic interest. The governing board of the 
tion consists of two representatives from each of the 
uent member societies; it controls policies and elects 
‘d of thirteen directors, which includes the usual of- 
as well as the executive director, Dr. E. A. Peter- 
yrmerly chief of the Health Service of the American 
Sross. The affiliated member societies each send a 
te. who may participate in the discussions of the 
of Constituent Members, but may not vote. On 
sports of these delegates the afhliated organizations 
ecide whether or not to give active support, through 
ywn educational machinery, to community health poli- 
roposed by the association. This plan seems admir- 
alculated to bring out a wide range of advisory coun- 
well as valuable practical aid in health campaigning 
all the social agencies of the city. : 

is important to note that the Cleveland association 
10t include the public health officials, as is the case 
acinnati and Boston. However, this distinction ap- 
to involve only a somewhat different approach to the 
ms of organization and cooperative technique. “The 
bad association regards itself as exclusively a federa- 
f voluntary agencies, but it does.not fail to visualize 
7 its vital relation to four other health forces in the 
unity at large, namely the medical profession, the 
. officials, the schools, and the hospitals. Accord- 
has provided, over and beyond its own internal 
jon, a device in the form of an advisory council 
nbers to bring all these forces into unison. This 
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Advisory Council therefore includes the city health of- 
ficer, the superintendent of schools, a representative: hos- 
pital superintendent, a delegate from the Academy of Medi- 
cine, and the director of the Public Health Association. 
This committee is regarded as an exceedingly important 
factor in what appears to be a very comprehensive scheme 
for the complete integration of Cleveland’s health forces. 


Like the Cincinnati Federation the Cleveland association © 


operates through councils which are concerned with the 
various special phases of health work. For example, the 
council on child hygiene includes thirteen Cleveland or- 
ganizations dealing with babies and children, and its aim 
is constantly to assist and supplement the work of the 
bureau of child hygiene of the Health Department. Sim- 
ilarly, councils on such subjects as vital statistics, communic- 
able diseases, sanitation, venereal diseases, etc., parallel the 
established branches of the city health administration some- 
what more closely than in Cincinnati. But provision is also 
made for councils on the newer health activities, for instance, 
to develop the programs in the fields of mental hygiene, can- 
cer, and heart diseases, upon which the Health and Hospital 
Survey laid special’ emphasis. 

The Boston Health League, established in 1919, is an 
example of federation on a simpler and an apparently less 
ambitious plan, but one wonders whether by the same token 
it may not quickly challenge the other two cities in a com- 
parison of practical achievements. Growing out of a con- 
ference held in 1919 by leading Boston health agencies that 
felt the need of better correlation of their work in the 
several districts of the city, the league now includes twenty- 
five strong; active and well established local organizations, 
which have in effect pooled their working resources of 
nurses and field service for the development of a common 
program, localized at first to a trial area. Each organiza- 
tion sends one delegate and has one vote in the central coun- 
cil of the league.. Other members of particular organiza- 
tions may attend league meetings and enter into discussion 
without voting. The general meeting of the league elects 
an executive committee of eleven, including the officers, but 
the choice is not restricted to the voting members of the 
constituent agencies. Any organization interested in health 
work may join the league if approved by the executive com- 
mittee. The city and state health departments, the social 
service departments of the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
the Homeopathic’ Hospital, the Children’s Hospital, and 
the medical inspection department of the public school sys- 
tem are listed among the active members along with the 
more typical voluntary health agencies, such as the Tuber- 
culosis Association, the Baby Hygiene Association, the In- 
structive District Nursing Association and many others. 
The Metropolitan Chapter of the Red Cross, also a mem- 
ber, has so far financed the work of the league itself, as 
distinguished from activities carried on the budgets of the 
constituent organizations. It would seem that the Red 
Cross has rarely made a more practical contribution to co- 
ordination of health activities, which has hitherto been 
such a prominent feature of its announced peace program. 

The outstanding feature of the work of the Boston Health 
League is its concentration on survey and experiment in a 
restricted field. A typical district, East Boston, was se- 
lected for thorough study and for the trial development of 
the wholé program of combined effort. Significantly, the 
league proceeded to set up its own offices in the heart of this 
district, and its first work was to subject East Boston to a 
general social survey, an industrial and medical survey, and 
to special inquiries on tuberculosis, child health and mental 
hygiene. Spot maps of cases under supervision of the 
Babies’ Hygiene Association, of families visited by the dis- 
trict nurses or treated at the district dispensary, and of 
the principal industries were supplemented by block maps 
and statistical analyses of the population, race distribution, 
nativity, housing arrangements and similar social phenom- 
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ceeded to more special studies, and now small working com- 
mittees are setting up practical arrangements to carry out 
programs so far adopted. ‘Thus a cooperative system of 
nursing for the local industrial establishments will offer 
the services of the District Nursing Association to the 
owners of plants for home visits to employes known to 
be ill, in order to see that proper medical and nursing 
care is furnished. Likewise the continuation schools are 
being supported, and more instruction sought in industrial 
hygiene. In the field of tuberculosis a consulting service 
is offered to the local doctors, the league providing a part- 
time consulting specialist, while educational work in East 
Boston will be intensified, and better cooperation in re- 
porting and handling cases is being arranged between the 
physicians, the health authorities, and the nursing agencies. 


Inductive method is thus written all over the beginnings — 


of the Boston Health League, and its feet are on the 
ground. If its efforts in this selected area establish the 
feasibility of securing real team work among all-the health 
agencies, it will obviously be easier to repeat the procedure 
or in one district after another and eventually to bring to the 
a whole city the advantages of a thoroughly rational and 
up-to-date health program. ‘Turning, with that eagerness 
that it pleases us to think of as typically American, to the 
nearest. job to be done, filling in the first gaps that show 
up when the spy glass is focussed on the field, learning by 
every day’s experience, attacking the possible first, like Mr. 
Hughes, the Boston League starts from the particular and 
moves toward the ideal and the general, without waiting 
to set up a complete and logically perfect plan, that might 
or might not get anywhere. There is something one 
instinctively likes about the way Boston is going at the 

problem of health coordination. 


Curtis E, LAKEMAN. 
New York State Department of Health. 


Hospital Planning 


SHALL probably stay in the United States,” an ex- 
perienced Swiss nurse recently told a friend of the 
Survey, “and this in spite of the fact that, from the point 
of view of science, work at home was more interesting, 
: * more varied and more educational. But—the relation be- 
tween nurses and doctors quite apart, which is infinitely 


j i more satisfactory here—I never knew before I came to an 
‘cae American hospital what it was to work effectively and to 
live in comfort.” She went on to explain that in no 


other country that she had visited had the staff been con- 
sidered in the planning of hospitals to anything like the 
RE same extent as in America. 
a. In two recent issues of The American Architect and the 
Architectural Review, Henry C. Wright, formerly deputy 
commissioner of charities in New York, explains some of 
the fundamentals of good hospital planning. He points 
out that in the past hospitals have been built too frequently 
to suit the preferences, and sometimes the whims, of physi- 
cians rather than the needs of the community. ‘The im- 
portance of making work easy for the nurse, one of the 
subjects he touches upon, is only now becoming fully rec- 
ognized. He says: 

A nurse serving six patients from 7 to 11 a. M. will walk on 
an average from four to seven thousand feet. A proper location of 
service facilities may greatly reduce the time and distance neces- 
sitated in such service. A duplication of service rooms and facilities 
may mean added cost to the structure, but will gradually reduce 
subsequent operating costs. 

Very practical also are Mr. Wright’s suggestions on the 
treatment of that most neglected human factor in hospital 
life, the visitor. 

Most hospitals have designated visiting days for ward patients. 
On these days friznds of patients frequently come to the hospital 


ena. First getting the basic facts in order, the league pro- — 


regions offers an opportunity for trying out this 


_ results, all branches of public health work and other 


provided, the friends will collect about the door, cre 
of a nuisance, and in inclement weather they may s 
munities where many foréigners come as patients to th 
it is advisable to provide a general waiting room with 
capacity of about 75 per cent of the ward capacity. Int 
room should be the information station. . . . In additi 
general waiting room, there should be two to four waitil 
or alcoves wherein friends may wait during an operation 


Medical Social Service | 


Bs a recent report to the Belgian government 
country’s medical social service, in its relation 
social insurance laws and the activities of the ite 
societies. Dr. René Sand, since appointed director | 
International League of Red Cross Societies, lays 
some fundamental considerations and proposes refor 
more than national application. In Belgium, as in 
countries, the legal provision for medical aid operat 
equally as between town and country. In the r 
tions there is great scarcity of physicians and gen 
of buildings, medical supplies and equipment. 
orphans, old people, incurable patients and tempo 
tients are all housed in the same building. ‘There 
or no cooperation between the practitioners of 
and of social rehabilitation. Reform, says Dr. Sa 
to begin with a proper coordination of medical 
both preventive and curative, with public and private 
ity, health insurance, public health activities and” 
service in the broadest sense. His principal propeg 
administrative reform are: ta 

To unite under one ministry the national services of publi 
disease prevention and social welfare. 


To establish a supreme council of public health with an 
tive committee composed of the heads of the different depar 
concerned, for the purpose of coordinating their work. 


To establish in the rural’ sections voluntary committees, cot 
of representatives of the Department of Public Health and | 
local authorities concerned in industry, public health, social 
ance and public charity. 


For the small towns he advocates the establishm 
what he calls “primary” health center, consisting 
dispensary clinic, maternity clinic, anti-tuberculosis 
and a small hospital with at least eight beds. For 
centers he suggests the same primary provision, only 
bigger scale and more thoroughly equipped for n 
methods of diagnosis and treatment. ‘The smaller 
centers, under this scheme, would be closely rela 
these larger, secondary centers; these in turn would 
touch with the four university hospitals of the c 
which would become important regional health ¢ 
The primary and secondary centers would be accessil 
all physicians and patients of all classes, free to t 
poor, at a small fee to others. The salaries of the r 
staff would be paid out of funds created from contri 
of the public departments of charity, the fraternal — 
(which in Belgium carry a large share of respons 
for the social welfare), the health insurance assoc 
the industries and the patients. : 


Dr. Sand suggests that the urgent need of the dew 


of organization immediately on a limited scale. He 
American Red Cross has already taken the initiati 
the establishment of local health centers, and the m 
profession has learned to cooperate. ( 


‘The main trend of the report is that, to achieve mas 


and voluntary agencies that can contribute toward 
that work more effective must cooperate so that 
advanced scientific knowledge and best skill may 
service of all. 


s a diary kept by Mr. Williams while living the life 
mn workman among various laboring groups in Great 
eading it is not unlike attending one of Burton 
velogues. We land at a dock in London, live among 
and other workers of Whitechapel for a few days, 
the coal mines and smelters of South Wales, for several 
From there to Glasgow, where we live in the slums for 
weeks, thence through the steel centers of Yorkshire 
, the “ Detroit of England,” whence we journey back 
s of Whitechapel and finally participate in “ the worst 
all in the stoke-hole of the Mauretania. Fortunately, 
ley is made without incurring the many bodily discom- 
ich those of less sanguine disposition than Mr. Williams 
d rather depressing. To continue the metaphor, we 
y that the constant refrain while we are traveling is 
the job, the job.” 
‘illiams is endowed with a temperament that peculiarly 
for his journeys and observations among the rank and 
Pine a native friendliness, sympathy and vivacity, he 
y identify himself quickly with each phase of his adopted 
ment and to gain the confidence of those he meets on 
ney. Above all, he is impartial and objective in his 
ions. One feels that he is neither pro-labor nor pro- 
The result is extraordinarily valuable first-hand infor- 
a Mr. Williams is an unusually close and sensitive 
hei almost a mimic—and we can feel confident 
as not colored his impressions. As far as it is possible 
, one actually feels that one is talking to Mr. Williams’ 
orkingmen friends. The only fault one might suggest 
the book is possibly a little diffuse, and that evidently 
is been but slight attempt at selection or condensation of 
. But this very diffuseness heightens the effect of 


i 


hat way do conditions in Great Britain affecting rela- 
tween employers and employes differ from those in the 
States? The outstanding difference which Mr. Williams’ 
Ice suggests is the greater scarcity of jobs as an ever- 
sroblem in England, as compared with this country— 
d of the abundant job.” Mr. Williams has always 
as the principal cause of industrial unrest, even in this 
the lack of security—what might be termed “the job 
.’ But England, he feels, is par excellence “ the land of 
le hold on the job” from the top down. In England 
b constitutes . . . a form of property which is immensely 
nportant than in the United States—so much so that, 
ained, it is not likely to be given up as blithely as with 
onsiderably more likely to be passed down to the chil- 
r2 a piece of land.” As one of the miners in South Wales 
at fair worry meself near sick every day to know ’ave I 
tno,” According to Mr. Williams, this job hunger has 
every phase of England industrial life and has been a 
such diverse conditions as the static caste philosophy, 
ill turnover, the lack of individual business adventure, 


a 


wness in introducing scientific management and, finally, 
social conditions in the slums. Again, this job scarcity 
le strength and policy of unionism, for through the 
e man obtains his job and holds on to it; and it is, of 
he main factor in the philosophy of “ ca-canny.” 
= production!’ the mawsters say. If there wasn’t a 


y as didn’t ’eed it there’d be no job fer nobody now 
Sy ee — 


pines are much more sharply drawn in England than 
1ere, and no such opportunity is offered to rise from 
, nor is there as much desire to do so. As to social 
, the United States has nothing to compare with the 
Whitechapel and Glasgow, nor does drunkenness seem 
yeen as prevalent here even before prohibition. On the 
and, certain aspects of English industrial life have much 

us. ‘ British industry can certainly give us Americans 
ae week-end holiday,” and “It is amazing to 


's on the 


Th 


d 


last furnace men as far back as 1897.” In 


hour ‘turn was obtained for the majority 


England, of course, in a large number of cases, of which Mr. 
Williams gives several notable examples, the relations between 
unions and shop committees have been most satisfactorily 
worked out. i 

Despite Mr. Williams’ emphasis upon job scarcity and lack 
of security, a perusal of the book fortifies one’s convictions that 
the problem of avoiding industrial unrest is not dependent upon 
any one factor, but is a matter of all-round good management 
and leadership on the part of employers. There are dramatic 
contrasts between conditions in a certain Wales mine where a 
miner said, “Too bawd it be that the manager do not move 
from out the toown,”’ and conditions in a smelting plant in 
Middlesborough where a “third ladle-man” says, “ Say, the 
boss ’ere is the best there is.” 

B. Seebohn Rowntree when he was over here made five points 
as essential principles in mitigating social unrest, namely— 
wages, hours of work, security, a share in determining working 
conditions and profit sharing. [See the Survey for December 
3, 1921, page 363.] Mr. Williams adds another—recognition. 
He feels that besides everything else the worker hungers for 
some “recognition of his worth” when he does a good job. 
As one old miner put it, “In over forty year ’ere thot be the 
first time thot ony mon fer the company do sye to me, ‘Tom, 
thot be a good job.’” Robert B. Wolf no doubt had this in 
mind when he worked out his “non-financial incentives.’ But, 
after all, it is not so much a matter of technique as of proper 
leadership, and this Mr. Williams’ experiences confirm, 

As is always the case with anything coming from his pen, 
this book is most stimulating and suggestive. No one interested 
in industrial relations will regret taking this tour with Mr. 
Williams for courier. Sam A. LEWISOHN. 


THE NEW LABOR OUTLOOK 


By Robert Williams. Thomas Seltzer. 160 pp. Price, $1.75; 
with postage from the SuRvEY, $1.85. 


The new labor outlook of Robert Williams is the “ social revo- 
lution” and the substitution of the soviet for the capitalist sys- 
tem. He sees the capitalist system committing suicide and the 
social revolution close at hand. To free Russia from the attacks 
from without, and to permit her to improve the conditions of 
her own people, “ the Third Internationale has set its mind on 
the practicability of world revolution... . . Its exponents. . . 
are prepared to take every yisk, to make every sacrifice and to 
suffer any ordeal in order to bring about a proletarian emanci- 
pation. Better one death in the glorious cause of the social 
revolution than a hundred in a bondholders’ war.” But they 
do not anticipate much violence. The social revolution is to be 
primarily a natural collapse of existing institutions. 

“The capitalist system,” says Mr. Williams, “is packed full 
with its own inherent contradictions. Wise men, wishful to 
preserve the present order, would have cut the loans from one 
country to another and stimulated international trade to the 
utmost degree, rather than hamper and embarrass it to the 
extent to which the present mismanagers have done. Trade and 
commerce need peace and trading with Russia, but finance and 
shortsighted politics promote war, and, when this fails, sabotage 
trade.” 

These extracts, taken from the latter part of this little book, 
while they sum up his philosophy, do not give a fair impression 
of the author’s style and of the interesting lights which he 
throws on British war-time politics. Mr. Williams is an active 
English labor leader, secretary of the Transport Workers’ Fed- 
eration, He reviews here his war-time experience as a pro- 
testing minority upon various governmental committees. His 
pictures of the prime minister and his associates are clever and 
scathing. His keen, sometimes humorous, criticisms of existing 
conditions and his interesting contributions to the history of 
war-time politics and industry in England lead one to expect 
something more helpful than a mere placid and uncritical accept- 
ance of the form of government which social democracy has 
taken in Russia as a form suitable for transplanting to all the 
nations of the earth. The hope for democracy is that the 


’ friends of progress will be as helpfully critical of the new in- 


stitutions they set up or propose as they are of the old which 
they purpose to supplant. Jennie McMutun Turner. 
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| LATEST BOOKS | 


TOWN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
Edited by C. B. Purdom. Benn Bros., Ltd., London. 139 pp. 
Maps and diagrams. Price, § sh. 
In England the time has come when it is necessary that the 
principles of sane city planning should be understood by tens of 
thousands directly or indirectly connected with local government. 
For, by act of Parliament, town extension planning, hitherto 
voluntary, will within the next two years become compulsory for 
every community with a population of twenty thousand or over. 
It is fortunate that at such a time men are available who ride no 
hobby, but attack the task of helping and advising the inexperi- 
enced council men and their officers with insistence only on 


~ fundamentals but entire openmindedness as to the best methods 


of carrying out the essential principles under any given set of 
local circumstances. Five such men, each an authority in his 
own field—Raymond Unwin, Sir Theodore Chambers, George 
L. Pepler, W. R. Lethaby, R. L. Reiss and C. B. Purdom—from 
the common basis of the definitions gradually matured within the 
garden city movement, in the book under review present an 
admirable piece of such educational work. Concise, practical, 
simply worded, with enough of an appeal to the imagination to 
coax the reader into an interest in necessary technical considera- 
tions, their chapters discuss the reason for town planning, the 
things already accomplished in the endeavor to create a new type 
of town, the ideal size for a town, the relation of town and 
agriculture, the land question. ‘There is a bibliography for those 
who desire a stronger dose of information. 


THE HISTORY OF THE NEGRO CHURCH 
By Carter Godwin Woodson. Associated Publishers, Inc., 
Washington. 330 pp. Illustrated. Price, $2.00; with postage 
from the SuRVEY, $2.15. 

In the earlier sections of this book, the reader misses a really 

thorough discussion of the extraordinary contradiction inherent 


in a view of life—current for centuries—that embraced both the 


pride of human ownership and an aggressively proselyting Chris- 
tianity. But its recital of the gradual breaking away of two 
opposed tendencies in the missionary enterprise among Africans, 
of the schism in the American churches and the growth of the 
Negro church, is indeed intensely interesting. Nor is Mr. 
Woodson in the least evasive when he comes to the discussion 
of the failings of the Negro church today and of the attitude 
of the churches controlled by whites toward the Negro. That 
the Negro church is conservative, he regards as a blessing. “ It 
has been a sort of balance wheel,” he says, that has at any rate 
preserved the Negro from extermination. Of the white people 
of America, this conservative historian says that they “ are not 
interested in the real mission of Christ.” 

In the North the church has surrendered to the capitalistic system 
and developed into an agency seeking to assuage the pains of those 
suffering from the very economic evils which the institution has not 
the courage to attack. In the southern portion of the United States, 
the white churches have degenerated into perfunctory machines en- 
gaged in the service of deceiving the multitude with the doctrine 
that the Anglo-Saxon, being superior to other races by divine ordina- 
tion, may justly oppress them to maintain its supremacy. 


MEXICO AND ITS RECONSTRUCTION 
By Chester Lloyd Jones. D. Appleton & Co. 330 pp. 
Price, $3.50; with postage from the SuRvEY, $3.75. ~ 


Acknowledgment in the preface of aid received from the Ed- 


ward L. Doheny Foundation and internal evidence show that 


this study has been influenced to some extent by the American - T 


investor’s and business man’s outlook on the Mexican problem. 
Nevertheless, no fault can be found with the fairness and 
accuracy of the author’s presentation of facts or the sentiment 
of his proposals for the future relations of the two countries. 
Mr. Jones rightly emphasizes that the task of securing a durable 
peace and fruitful economic relationship between the United 
States and Mexico is not one for the politician and the economist 
alone, but that there are opportunities of social intercourse 
between the two peoples that would make for real mutual 


_ helpfulness and are as yet hardly realized. There must, he 


says, first of all, be better mutual acquaintance; more willing- 
ness on the part of North Americans to help their Mexican 


_ The present mutual distrust must be overcome, — 


' The educational ideals which she presents, for instance, 


neighbors solve their difficult educational and sanitar 


northerner who must be the first to hold out th 
friendship. é 


THE FARM BUREAU MOVEMENT 
By Orville Merton Kile. Macmillan Co. 282 $. 
$2.00; with postage from the SuRvEY, $2.20. - | 

Of especial interest in view of the present alarm accret| 

the newspapers to eastern financial and business interes 

the growing power of the agricultural bloc in Cong 
book by the former assistant Washington representati 

Farm Bureau Federation, and secretary of the | 

Marketing Committee of Seventeen, appointed in Api 

by the federation’s president, James R. Howard, to 

study of grain markets. The earlier chapters of the bo 
with the history of agricultural organization in Am 
the growth and subsequent failure of such movemen 

Farmers’ Alliance, the Agricultural Wheel, the Glea 

Equity. Part II describes the growth of the Farm | 

Movement, the national federation in 1919, and its prog 

work. Membership in the organization reached the one4 

mark in the first year, and at present, Mr. Kile sta 
increasing at the rate of more than a thousand a day 
federation contemplates, he continues, “nothing socialist 
even anything revolutionary. It hopes merely to apply 
various phases of agriculture as an industry the ordina: 
ciples of good business and good government and asks of 
existing restrictions be removed so that free opport 
given for the realization of these aims.” 


SOME PROBLEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION | 
By Annie M. MacLean. A. C. McClurg & Co. 1 
Price, $1.00; with postage from the SuRVEY, $1.10. © 

Like other books of the National Social Science Series, thi 

volume covers an amazing area. In fact, it is doubtful y 

the student, unless he uses the extensive reading reference 

plied by Professor MacLean, will know much more ab 

Democratic Ideal, Industrial Unrest, Woman’s Labor, . 

canization, the Negro, Housing, Education and Radi 

when he has finished with this book than he knew from 

newspaper reading before. Given, however, the task of p 

ing not too superficially an inkling of the main facts, | 

and controversies in these different fields within the com} 
so small a book, the author’s accomplishment of it is adm 


line with the best and most advanced thought on the subje 


EPIDEMIOLOGY*AND PUBLIC HEALTH 3 
By Victor C. Vaughan. C.V. Mosby Co., St. Louis. 
488 pp. with maps. Price, $9.00; with postage fro 
SurRvEY,- $9.30. ; : 

This text and reference book on respiratory diseases is f 

of three volumes resulting from the study, research and 

vation of the author as an instructor at the University of | 
gan, and as investigator of the great epidemics of recent 
and of the sanitation of army camps. The most recent ad 
in the field of public health are covered, and the arranger 

such that the essential facts of definition, history, cause, e 

uting factors and control of each of the diseases. taken 

made easily accessible to the reader. 7 


A FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH FOR NON-ENG 

SPEAKING ADULTS ; ‘- 
By Frances K. Wetmore. Second Edition. Chicago A 
tion of Commerce. 95 pp. Illustrated. Price, $ 60, 
paid; in lots of two or more, $.48 a copy. , 
he price of this second edition, which duplicates the 
published in 1920—in composition and material, has bes 
almost in half. The lessons are based on experience in 
classes in Chicago. : 


THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF CHINA .- 
By Mabel Ping-Hua Lee. Longmans Green &% Co. J 
Price, $4.50; with postage from the Survey, $4.70. 


IN OCCUPIED BELGIUM 
By Robert Withington. Cornhill Publishing Co 
173 pp. Illustrated. Price, $1.50; with postage 
Survey, $1.60. 
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Vhy Not Remove the Danger? 
HE Epiror:—With reference to the Decrepit Social 
in the Survey for January 14, page 585, why lay so 
ess upon the need for worry about “doing” for girls? 
uld a “smart young girl” not walk over Brooklyn 
6 P. M., or at any other time, without creating worry 
és in all the George’s who see her? If it were not for 
bmmented-upon male who lies in wait, what matter 
he goes, or when? Instead of so much energy spent 
sping her out of danger, why not remove the danger? 

hot get “charming young” men to work with the pretty 
rt young man who walks over Williamsburg Bridge, or 
ay—or the less attractive looking, but economically more 
1, “successful” man who will ask the “smart young girl” 
im “give her a lift” in his car, or to take her “where 
s are gleaming’? Why leave him neglected? I should 
the sake of the girl who causes every one so much 


let us begin to do something for the male “delinquent.” 
lelphia. L. M. B. MircHeE tt. 


Child Welfare in Canada 


fe Eprror:—In the Survey for December 24, page 472, 
tement appears in the paragraph reading, “A child wel- 
ision has been established under the Dominion Depart- 
Health, according to Social Service, the Journal of 
i Service Council of Canada. The work of this division 
ized by provinces.” 

xact situation is that the Dominion (federal) Depart- 
‘Health was organized in March, 1919, and shortly 
rd was inaugurated the Division of Child Hygiene. 
r, a Canadian National Council on Child Welfare was 
in 1921, which is composed of voluntary organizations 
being debarred) interested in child welfare throughout 
and which is “recognized” by the Division of Child 
of the Dominion Health Department. 

resident of this Canadian National Council on Child 
-is J. Arthur McBride, of Montreal, under whose 
| the first conference of the council was recently held at 
ul. Several papers that were then given are appearing in 
ent issue of Social Welfare. 

quite evident that the Canadian National Council on 
Telfare has a greater field of opportunity than the federal 
of Child Hygiene, whose activities are markedly de- 
hrough the Confederation Act of Canada, which places 
ealth and allied matters directly under the jurisdiction 
arious provinces of the dominion. 


real. W. A. L. Styzes, M. D. 


The Sacco-Vanzetti Case 


we Epiror: Dr. Judah L. Magnes, internationally 
nt in relief work, will speak in Lorimer Hall (Tremont 
), Boston, on Wednesday, February 8, at 8 P. M., in 
est of the Sacco-Vanzetti Defense Fund. This is a suf- 
iswer to the assumption that the fate of the accused men 
led by Judge Thayer’s recent refusal to grant a new 
he fact is that the fight was never more alive. The 
ty of a miscarriage of justice is assumed by our law- 
and many provisions are made for the correction of 
rrors. 

esent an appeal is being taken to the Supreme Court, 
yncurrently two motions for a new trial are pending 
he lower court—one on irregularities alleged to have 
| in the Jury Room, and another on new evidence which 
n discovered; investigations are being’ pushed by the 
Committee in an effort to unearth the real perpetra- 
an atrocious crime. 

while, a pamphlet has been issued by the Defense Com- 
ntitled, The Sacco-Vanzetti Case, Including an Analysis 
[rial, which for the first time brings the basic facts in 
e within reach of persons whose interest has been 
but who have felt themselves without the means to 
rational judgment. It goes without saying that the facts 
sented from a viewpoint sympathetic to the accused. 
ye who personally attended the sessions of the trial, 
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who heard the testimony first hand, who observed the witnesses 
upon the stand, and who has since carefully reviewed the tran- 
script of evidence, I feel justified in expressing a judgment that, 
on the whole, the pamphlet presents a truthful view of the facts 
in the case; and I heartily commend its persual to the general 
public. No summary can make clear the meagerness and the 
unsubstantial character of the evidence on which a verdict of 
guilty was based, nor the misreading of the psychology of the 
accused, out of which the consciousness of guilt theory was 
woven which figured so large in the government’s case. The 
whole story, told against the background of the men’s lives, 
must be read to reveal the monstrous miscarriage of justice 
involved in the verdict. © ExvizaserH GLENDOoWER EVANS. 

Secretary, League for Democratic Control, 

Boston. 


To THE Eprror: A news paragraph in the Survey of Jan- 
uary 7 says of the Sacco-Vanzetti case: “The real issue at stake 
is whether the technicality of the law shall be invoked, or 
whether the importance of the case shall be judged sufficient to 
warrant a new trial, for the sake of clearing the process of 
justice from all suspicion. If the case is not re-tried there is no 


- doubt that it will be looked upon as another Mooney affair and 


thus help to undermine the workers’ respect for law and court.” 

I think you mistake the issue. The question is not of a tech- 
nicality of the law, but of law itself—whether Massachusetts 
shall treat a trial for murder as a trial for murder, doing its 
best through the legitimate use of its judiciary institutions to do 
justice in each particular case, or whether in any given instance 
“the importance of the case’”’—here meaning outside agitation 
—shall be permitted to interfere with the normal course of 
law and put some other influence in its place. It is not a techni- 
cality of the law, but its existence which is here involved. 

It should be noted as a practical consideration relevant to the 
present agitation that if the law should be abandoned and public 
agitation substituted, it will mean not the protection of the 
foreigner but his abandonment to popular feeling, which may 
sometimes be against him—is alleged to have been so in this . 
case. If we give up the law and substitute popular agitation 
the lives of minorities will no longer be safe when public feeling 
is aroused. 

. . . It seems to me the best way for the law and the courts 
to retain the respect of the workers or of anybody else is to 
deserve it; and no court would deserve respect which would 
allow itself to be swayed from the question before it by 
extraneous and irrelevant considerations. 

In the present instance the case would apparently be just as 
likely to be considered as another Mooney affair even if a new 
trial were granted, unless the verdict were for the defendant. 
What we are really up against is a decision by people outside 
the court—many of them three thousand miles away—that 
certain defendants are innocent and that it is the court’s busi- 
ness to find them so. JosEpH LEE. 

Boston. 


A Dangerous Law 


To THE Eprtor: You note the fact [see the Survey for Jan- 
uary 7, page 571] that an Alabama court has upheld the legal 
right of the authorities to compel any one suspected of having a 
venereal disease to submit to an examination. 

Some years ago the authorities in Great Britain and in the 
principal countries of Europe had this right. Everywhere it 
was found to open a wide door for the blackmailing of women 
by the police—innocent women as well as those who were not 
innocent. For many years the progressive women’s organiza- 
tions all over Europe waged a persistent warfare against it, and 
got it abolished in Great Britain and a number of other 
countries, 

There has not been the widespread protest from women that 
there ought to have been against the introduction of such legis- 
lation in the United States because our new laws on the subject 
are made applicable nominally to men as well as to women. As 
a matter of fact, they are applied mainly to women, and are 
enacted mainly with that view; and the same consequences that 
invariably followed in Europe are beginning to follow here. 
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It makes little practical difference whether the person 
empowered to compel women to submit to examination on 


suspicion is a police magistrate or a health officer acting on 


information received from the police. The policeman’s oppor- 
tunity for blackmail is about the same. 

States that may be thinking of following Alabama’s example 
should be warned by the experience of Europe. If not, they 
will have cause to recall the words of Benjamin Franklin: 
“Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will learn in no 
other,” "Atice STONE BLACKWELL. 

Dorchester, ore 


Practical Sociology 


Yo THE Epiror: The report of the Pittsburgh meetings 
of the American Sociological Society, in the Survey of Jan- 
uary 21, contained the statement that “in his presidential 
address, Professor Edward Cary Hayes, of the University of 
Illinois, warned the sociologist against becoming too practi- 
cal,’ Most of your readers will take this statement with the 
smile which, no doubt, your reporter intended. It is worth 
while, however, to correct the impression which it makes upon 
‘some, not merely because it misrepresents the speaker men- 


tioned but also because it fosters a misconception of the atti- 


tude of the sociological society toward social work. 

This year’s program was remarkable for the emphasis given 
to practical applications of sociology to both urban and rural 
problems. ‘Incidentally it may be remarked that responsibil- 
ity for this fact rests with the president. What he said was 
not that sociologists must not become too practical, but that 
in order to make their work practically important the sociol- 
ogists must have the patient intellectual interest.to meet the 
exactions of seemingly unimportant research, The exact 
words used were: “If sociology is in fact to reach a body of 
discoveries, that is to say, of new facts and new principles 
of explanation, it must do so by the accumulation of a multi- 
tude of special researches bearing upon small problems, each 
by itself incapable of establishing any sweeping generalization, 
or of leading to any far-reaching practical application. ‘The 
greatest danger to sociology is that eagerness for application 
will divert men from the strictly scientific pursuit upon which 
both comprehension and application ultimately depend. Pre- 
occupation with practical aims may even obscure the fact 
‘that sociology has a distinctively scientific task.” 

Some even among social workers may doubt whether so- 
ciology has such a task. But all who believe that it has must 
realize that in the order of time “science must come before 
the application of science.” It was not those who were busy 
with devising improved codes for signalling with beacon fires 
who gave us the modern methods of communication, DY. tele- 
graph, telephone and wireless, but those who were “ playing 
with the toys of science,” in the effort to understand electricity, 
devoted to the purely intellectual task of securing “ that com- 
prehension which is the parent of control.” 

j Epwarp Cary Hayes, 

University of Illinois. 
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the hice of the state farm for misdemeanants 
ville, where all males receiving sentence of over 


‘to blame for the so-called crime wave. 


‘ited from time to time by agents of the state. 


A Conference of Judges 


op Hs is the first meeting of its kind held in the United 
States,” said Judge Hugo Pam, late president of the 
American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, in his 
address at the Conference of the Judges of the supreme, appel- 
late, superior, circuit, criminal, juvenile and city courts and 
officials of reformatory and penal institutions and children’s 
agencies of the state called in the state capitol at Indianapolis, 
on January 12 by Governor Warren T. McCray. The con- 
ference was attended by about 200, the greater number of the 
judges coming from the circuit courts. Many of the prose- 
cutors in the courts were present, as were also members of 
the boards of trustees of the penal institutions and many of 
the state’s workers in the field of criminology. 

Governor McCray attended all the sessions, presiding at the 
opening one and reading an address on Indiana Criminal Prob- 
lems. After a brief outline of the structure of the penal 
institutions of the state and the function of each, he spoke of 


is 


are kept without walls or cells instead of being 
idleness in a jail. He made a plea for the judges ° 
criminating care in making commitments of often 
various types of penal institutions, saying: 
“A great deal has been said recently about a crit 
There is more crime now than at some other times, af 
in some places than others, but it was to be expecte 
the great war. One of the penalties of war is an up 
system. People are not thinking straight cr acting or 
straight. There is uneasiness, unrest, uncertainty. — 
what our fathers tell us, there was a similar condition, 
country after the civil war, and it persisted for years. 
we need now is to stand firm, to hold fast to the pi 
that are our heritage from all the ages, to establish no 
curely the things that have been developed i in Indiana ¢ 
proven worth while. ~ a 
“We sometimes hear it said that the returned sole i 
It is true thi 
are ex-service men committing offenses and getting into 
yet out of the enormous number who were in the arm 
were many who had not clean records before they went 
many more whose mental condition led them along the 
least resistance. 
“We have in our state prison at Michigan City, 
formatory at Jeffersonville, and the woman’s prison in 
apolis, 2,189 inmates. This.is from 400 to 560 more th 
had during the last years of the war, but it is from 4 
less than it was in 1915-16-17, and it is less by 42 th 
ten years ago. Considering the state’s increase in po 
in the past ten years, this is a remarkably favorable sitt 
The present criticism of the indeterminate sentence 
role laws, he explained, was due to a lack of knowledg 
the facts. 
“Since the indeterminate sentence and. parole la 
passed in 1897, the three state institutions to which it 
have released on parole 14,797 men and women. Now 
emphasize the following facts: 
“ First, these men and women, on an average, woul 
served nearly one-year less time in prison under the 
definite sentence law than they served under the inde 
sentence law. 
“ Second, these men and women not only served 
time in prison, but they were kept under strict supervi 
at least.a year after they were released on parole. — 
to make reports at regular intervals, of their moveme 
earnings, their expenditures, their daily life. 


show that these ex-prisoners not only earned their o 
while on parole, but had average savings amountin 
each at the time they ceased reporting. 

“T have repeatedly used the word ‘ average.’ 
one paroled made good. It cannot be expected of ex-p 
any more than of the average citizen. 


appreciate the full value of these figures unless he ine 
under the old-time definite sentence law, according to 
who spoke with authority at the time, from 50 to 75 
of the discharged prisoners were later returned to p 
some other offense against the law. . 

“Of 3,014 persons who had committed. ies 
placed on probation,” said Governor McCray, the 
numbered 850 or 28 per cent, and 352 of these have be 7 
hended and sent to prison.” He continued: 

“We are now beginning to understand that a v 
number of prisoners are mental defectives—feeb 
epileptic or insane. At least one-third of the state 
population, counting those in the hospital for insa 
inals, are mental cases, and we have reason to be 
almost as large a proportion of the population of 
state penal and correctional institutions is mentall 
mal. This is really one of our most serious problems. 
to recognize the feebleminded when they come into t 
schools, or -at least when they are brought into court. 
we can sort them out only after they get into prison.” 

Regarding children, he said that the law of Ind 
vides that every county has, or may have, a juveni 
paid probation officers, a board of children’s guard 
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ry already provided by law and that 
that they insist upon full information 


board has full athoriey to es needed agents, 
the law the county council must appropriate and 
ioners must advance the funds nececessary for its 
tis board should acquaint itself with the social wel- 
ies of its county and of the state, cooperate with 
use of them, and in general fit itself into the 
welfare program. 
said he hoped during his administration to build a 
lanage to care for dependent children, of whom 
“700 or 800 annually coming into orphans’ homes in 
e pleaded that the people of the state should know 
tions they have, to make their criticism construc- 
support the institutions and their officials. 
ugo Pam, of the Superior Court, Chicago, spoke 
on criminal law. The question in which this con- 
interested today, he said, is how to treat the 
‘once detected, apprehended and up for sentence. 
criminal finds himself usually i in the police station, 
é iy, dark, foreboding place in most states. You will 
hall we have a comfortable, cheery place as a prison. 
is that whatever makes for the return of that 
ociety a better man, that thing should be cultivated 
‘ed by us even though it may mean increased ex- 
ery man sent to our police station is not a criminal. 
re sent for a mere violation of an ordinance or statute. 
jin able to pay a fine of five or ten dollars or secure a 
be able to get out. If unable to give bond a man 
th but a minor offense must stay in a cell. He is 
ct to contacts from which you cannot tell what the 
es may be. What is true of the police station is 
the county jail, in only a greater degree. In my own 
n and boys are gathered together like cattle, without 
imination. Boys from seventeen to twenty-one and 
are together with the opportunity of contact, of 
periences, etc. What is true of the county jail in 
s true of most jails throughout the country, sore 
plagues which ought to be wiped out.” 
am discussed the question of the justice of fines, 
e a hardship on poor people and not so on the rich. 
‘suggested the need for quick hearing and trial, espe- 
when a prisoner is found to be worthy of probation. 
_then would commence before incarceration in jail 
eful effects on the individual and become a hard- 
family concerned.. He defended probation and said 
tv step backward in trying to lessen probation ‘would 


. He continued: 
“indeterminate sentence is not the act of a theorist. 
ge has a prisoner come before him, and, in many 
le defendant is found guilty, the judge is called 
the penalty. Can he in a moment know what the 
ental equipment is? Can he judge then and there 
le is to be returned to society? And very often he 
“severe a punishment i in one instance, and in another 
too inadequate a sentence. Juries are then called 
pass upon how many years a man shall spend i in prison 
ime. How can those twelve men sitting there pass 
e question as to whether that man shall be: returned 
? It was because of the inadequacy of the law 
ndeterminate sentence act was passed. The length 
under the indeterminate sentence law i is greater than 
old determinate sentence plan and it is well known 
soner has more to fear from punishment from a jury 
m a parole board. And so the whole theory of the 
inate sentence means progress. —— 
is sent to prison because there is some defect in his 
p, something in his environment that is not right. 
es men are sent to the penitentiary who are so anti- 
ir behavior that they should never be returned to 
ch persons as these should be recognized after the 
the slightest criminal act if possible and prop- 


for. Even in the public school all anti-social chil-_ 
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us consequences upon the solu. ‘ion of the criminal | 
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A Commercial Treaty 


signed between Italy and Soviet Russia. 
The full text of this treaty (signed De- 
cember 26) appears for the first time in 
English in the issue of 


“Suvuivt Russia’ 


for February Ist. 


“Soviet Russia” is the Official Organ of 
The Friends of Soviet Russia, an organi- 
zation that sends relief to Russia to be 
distributed by the Soviet Government. 


“Soviet Russia” prints the latest Russian 
official documents, the authoritative news 
on the famine, the announcements of the 
great steps being taken to open up Russia 
to American trade. 


Semi-monthly, at all newsstands, Fifteen Cents. 
Subscription price, $2.50 per year, $1.25 per half 
year. 


“SOVIET RUSSIA”’ 
110 West 40TH StT., New York, N, Y. Room 304 


Debate: Can the Church be Radical? 
JOHN HAYNES HOLMES SCOTT NEARING 


says “yes” says “no” 


DR. JUDAH L. MAGNBS, Chairman 
Lexington Theater, Sunday, Feb. 12, 2:30 p.m. Tickets, $2, $1.50, 
$1, 75 cents, 50 cents—on sale at Rand School, 7 E 15th St., and 
League for Industrial Democracy, Room 931, 70 Fifth Ave. 


Mail orders filled in order of receipt. 


dren or children in danger of becoming such should be recog- 
nized and removed from the improper contacts. We have not 
yet advanced to the point where we have psychological and 
psychiatric laboratories connected with all our courts for the 
proper Classification of prisoners, and legislatures must be 
asked for funds for such equipment.” 

Judge Charles W. Hoffman, of the Court of Domestic Re 
lations of the Court of Common Pleas, Hamilton County, 
Ohio, spoke. at length on the care and treatment of juvenile 
offenders in the courts. He reviewed the attitude of the law 
toward the state assuming the guardianship of children when 
necessary, the general practices of courts in their dealings 
with children when dependent or delinquent and the proper 
function of the court in those cases. He emphasized the point 
that courts must not treat delinquent children as criminals and 
made a strong plea that they use their best judgment and all 


available resources in all matters concerning the child WA 


for any reason, comes to the juvenile court. 

Representatives, either a member of the board of trustdes 
or the superintendent, of all the state penal and correctional 
institutions gave talks somewhat in detail on the workings 
of their respective institutions, their methods of work, educa- 
tion, industrial training and parole. The parole aud inde- 
terminate sentence system was defended by the men who were 
actually handling the problem. 

The open discussion which took place gave to all some 
knowledge of the specific problems which each person or group 
had to deal with and opened the way for a future solution of 
many of them. A resolution was passed recommending to the 
governor that the conference be made an annual affair. 

ArtHurR H. Estraprook. 
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is the right and the duty of 
to declare in no doubtful terms 
principles that are involved in in- 
life” is one of many emphatic 
$ in a program on disarmament 
national relations issued by the 
Committee of the Federal Coun- 
: Churches of Christ in America. 
oicing over the limited naval holi- 
statement regards it as merely a 
- and advances a number of pro- 
-makinng the churches count more 
ication of public opinion on polit- 
ods that will ensure peace with 
equal justice and fair economic 
ty for all nations and all peoples 


The special obligations of Amer- . 


assia and Armenia, to her asso- 
he late war, to aid in the economic 
of the world, to treaties entered 
3reat Britain and Ireland are set 
ately. The establishment of de- 
of international justice and good- 
each city church federation, of 
nd study circles on international 
by theological schools and in- 
churches are among the practical 
»f cooperation suggested. 


assachusetts law providing for 
| training for persons disabled in 
or otherwise,” has recently gone 
. Through application to the Re- 
yn Section of the Department of 
al, according to the prcevisions of 
opportunity for training will be 
sons over fourteen years of age. 


sel of democracy the SURVEY can 
shortness of memory is the test. 
wo very obvious errors the editor 
rough in Miss Addams’ review 
ent Wilson’s policies (Peace and 
he Survey Graphic number for 
8). Thanks to a visting English- 
) saw proof, we corrected post- 
part of the edition the date set 
the peace-without-victory speech. 
ent so shook our self-confidence in 
storical that it gave us qualms as 
ar entered for the enunciation of 
en points. Could that be wrong 
yas; as a hurried reference to for- 
olume which happened to be in the 
ibrary showed only too clearly. 
‘Bertram Benedict’s A History of 
War, brought out by the Bureau 
al Literature, Inc., “ publishers of 
and Papers of the Presidents,” 
ige 403. Again our Englishman 
scue. He proved the American 
yn at fault; and a third year the 
ne. So Democracy is evidently 
d among us as a people—if we go 
emory test. The peace-without- 
eech was in fact delivered by Mr. 
inuary 22, 1917; that of the four- 
ts on January 8, 1918. Miss 
(who is something of a Democrat 
s out that the mistakes were not, 
as to dates but as to characteriza- 
1 page 659 she was in truth refer- 
Ar. Wilson’s annual messages of 
7, 1915; and on page 661 to his 
the Senate of January 22, 1917, 
in a sense he may be said to have 
he fourteen points. The chapter 
h the period before the United 
ered the war. 
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Picture Commission of the State of New 
York on its work since it was organized 


on August 1 of last year. The commission 


cannot even make sure that unlicensed films 
are not being shown in some of the 1,700 
theaters of the state. Of 1,335 pictures 
examined, only five were condemned; in 
160, scenes or titles were eliminated. ‘This 
operation cost the taxpayers $36,688 in five 
months; and now the commission asks for 
more to make its work effective. 


DETROIT is continuing the educational 
campaign for fire prevention initiated with 


the fire prevention week in October. A: 


parade, meetings in the factories, clubs and 
schools, motion pictures, newspaper articles, 
the distribution of literature and other 
means were then employed by the Detroit 
Safety Council to draw attention to the 
enormous economic waste with which the 
community was burdening itself by its care- 
lessness. In January, this education was 
continued by a course of ten lectures ar- 
ranged more especially for plant and com- 
mercial employes and retail clerks, The en- 
rollment was 1,250. In 1921, there were 
508 fewer fires in Detroit than in the pre- 
ceding year, a reduction of 30 per cent, and 
a saving in fire loss estimated as exceeding 
a million dollars. 


THE United States Public Health Service 


in conjunction with the various state boards 
of health is holding a series of health in- 
stitutes in the following cities: New Orleans, 
Dallas, Memphis, Louisville, Indianapolis, 


. Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, 


Kansas City, Spokane, Newark, Albany, 
Denver, Washington, Atlanta, Columbia, S. 
C., Birmingham, Ald., Jacksonville, Fla., 
Hartford, Conn., and Portland, Ore. Each 
institute will cover about six days and will 
include lectures on mental hygiene, medical 
social work, industrial hygiene, tuberculosis 
and protective social work. The announce- 
ment of the institute states: “Hardly an 
individual now exists whose life cannot be 
made more productive and more happy by 
the larger development of public health‘ ac- 
tivities. Another ten years may easily be 


-added to the average expectation of life if 


the scientific discoveries and the improved 
methods of administration are generally 
utilized.” : 


AFTER much discussion, in which every 
argument was repeated and every device to 
delay the measure attempted, the Dyer bill, 
making lynching a federal crime and pro- 
viding for penalties, was passed last week 
by the House with a vote of 230 to 119, al- 
most entirely on a party division. ‘Two 
small changes were introduced in the bill, 
one omitting the proposed penalty in the 
case of a county through which a mob has 
passed before the act of lynching, the other 
defining three, instead of five, as the mini- 
mum number constituting a “mob.” Demo- 
crats have announced that they will con- 
tinue fighting the bill at every step in its 
passage through the Senate and conference. 


CINCINNATI last week formed a Civic 
League. Every civic organization of the 
city, both men’s and women’s groups, have 
been invited to join. The purpose is to 
prevent overlapping in investigations and 
in campaigns for improvements or reforms. 


THE Council for the Reduction of Arma- 
ments is the new name under which the 
National Council for the Limitation of 
Armaments, organized just before the open- 
ing of the Washington conference, will 
carry on its campaign for “ the substitution 
of law for war in the settlement of inter- 
national differences.” A plan of work has 
been entered upon by the council which in- 
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cludes the organization of communities 
within the separate states, state clearing 
houses similar to the national council, with 
state executive boards and ultimately state 
secretaries. Educational work will be car- 
ried on through schools and libraries, and 


by means of bulletins and other literature, — 


and a legislative committee will be ap- 
pointed to study measures before Congress 
from the point of view of their influence 
for or against war. Forty organizations are 
affiliated with the council, which was pro- 
moted by the Foreign Policy Association. 


ESTIMATES to meet expenses of past wars, 
added to proposed army and navy appro- 
priations for 1923, will bring the expendi- 
tures for war purposes for that year up to 
85 per cent of the estimated expenditure of 
the United States for all purposes, accord- 
ing to figures given to the House on Janu- 
ary 5 by Congressman Maddon. Proposed 
army and navy appropriations. for 1923, 
however, are 1.3 per cent less than appro- 
priations for these departments in the pres- 
ent year. 


CAPTAIN MYRON E. ADAMS calls at- 
tention to the fact that in handling his arti- 
cle, The Camp of the Come-backers, in the 
Survey for December 31, certain paragraphs 
were omitted to bring it within the neces- 
sary space limits—among them a passage 
which credited Community Service, Inc., of 
New York, who gave the use of a recrea- 
tional worker to take charge of the camp 
for entertainment activities. As so much of 
the success of the camp hung on the recrea- 
tional features, the omission was unfortu- 
nate. 


JAMES BRYCE owed much of his success 
as a diplomat and much of his understand- 
ing of history to early associations with all 
kinds of folks. In fact, what most differen- 
tiated him from other great liberals of his 
time was his sensitiveness to the workings 
of the mind in the humble stations of life, 
or rather in all stations of life. As a mem- 
ber of Parliament for an East End con- 
stituency in London, he early came into 
touch with the movement which Ruskin had 
fathered to bring together the universities 
and the people. As long ago as 1879, he 
planned with Mr. Barnett, then still an 
unknown young parson, methods of political 
education: and later he became a frequent 
visitor and always ready helper 4t Toyn- 
bee Hall. In a letter to the secretary of 
that settlement, in 1901, he wrote with refer- 
ence to a draft report on its purposes that 
had been submitted to him: “I would sug- 
gest that it be more clearly stated that 
what the members work for and what the 
settlement exists for is to seek and to diffuse 
knowledge and truth; to help all classes to 
live and work in concord; . . . to raise 
the ideals of life and strengthen faith in 
God, all these being the forms of work in 
which the spirit of true religion is the 
strongest prompter and the best guide.” 
That conception of the aim of the social 
settlement Lord Bryce carried into all his 
personal relationships. His popularity and 
influence, therefore, might be cited as proof 
that work in that spirit, no matter by whom 
done and where, still has a great mission 
to perform. 


PHYSICIAN, hospital superintendent, pro- 
fessor, Dr. Margaret Patterson’s career has 
not been lacking in color. Her appoint- 
ment, last week, as woman police magistrate 
in Toronto has given her a scope of even 
more intensive occupation with human and 
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social problems. Dr. Patterson was born 


in South Perth and graduated in medicine 
from Northwestern University, 
After post-graduate work in Europe, she 
went to India and was superintendent of 
the Allahabad Women’s Hospital and later 
occupied for ten years a chair in connection 
with the Ludjiana Women’s Hospital. 


AFTER scouring the country, the committee 
appointed to name a successor to Sherman C. 
Kingsley, former director of the Welfare 
Foundation of Cleveland, has come “back 
home” to make its choice, because its mem- 
bers believe that no better material can be 
found anywhere in the country. Rowland 
Haynes, who has received the appointment, 
has been for nearly two years the head of 
the Recreation Council, one of the agencies 
of the federation which is financed by the 
Community Fund. He has had wide expe- 
rience in organizing playground and recre- 
ation systems in cities throughout the coun- 
try, and was for five years field secretary 
of the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America. 
York he was secretary on recreation for the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
working to extend play opportunities in that 
city. Raymond F. Clapp, secretary of the 
American Association for Community Or- 
ganization, who has been acting director 
of the federation since Mr. Kingsley’s resig- 
nation, has been appointed associate director. 


NORMAN ANGELL, author of The Great 
Illusion and many other books on interna- 
tional relations, has arrived in America 
for another lecture tour, organized by Wil- 
liam B. Feakins, of New York. Out of the 
unusual interest in his talks on previous 
occasions, a new type of lecture has evolved 
at some of the colleges which he visits. 
He is scheduled to appear at two successive 
sessions, the second of which is devoted en- 
tirely to replies to questions arising from 
the first. 


OTHER distinguished foreign lecturers 
with a social message now in this country 
are S. K. Ratcliffe, formerly associated with 
the Manchester Guardian, who has returned 
to interpret the prevailing social psychology 
and politics in England, Ireland and India, 
and the European labor situation; Pen 
Chung Chang, formerly secretary to the Chi- 
nese Educational Commission to the United 
States, one of whose lecture topics is the 
new literary revolution in China and the 
Chinese attitude toward world happenings; 
Frank Dilnot, formerly of the London Daily 
-Chronicle, who was recently in Czecho- 
Slovakia as guest of the government; Ho- 
met B. Hulbert, F.R.G.S., for twenty years 
in Korean government work; and Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji, a Hindu poet and writer 
who is versed in the newer trends of 
thought and religion in India. 


THE psychology of suggestion was exempli- 
fied in the mind of the writer who the other 
day addressed a letter to: 

Dr. Felix Adler 

St. Hubert’s, 

Ethics [Essex] County, N. Y. 


‘SLIGHTLY related, perhaps, is an incident 
which occurred some years ago at a_ party 
in London. Mrs. Stanton Coit, wife of the 
well known ethical culturist, stood en- 
grossed in conversation with Bernard Shaw 
when suddenly she exclaimed: “Oh, look, 
there is my husband dancing; he has not 
done so for years.” ‘Don’t be alarmed,” 
said Shaw, “he isn’t dancing; that’s the 
ethical culture movement.” 
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BUILDINGS FOR 
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Drama, Suggestions for a community-wide 
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cents. Community Service, 1 Madison Ave., 
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RURAL COMMUNITY BUILDINGS IN THE UNITED 
States. By W. C. Nason and C. W. Thomp- 
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MUNITY BUILDINGS. By W. C. Nason, C. J. 
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FOR YHAR ENDING DDCEMBER 31, 1919. In- 
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PRELIMINARY SKELETON BrRinr prepared for 
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ONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—44 E. 23d St., New York. Mrs. 
ley, gen’l. sec’y, Promotes legislation for enlightened stand- 
‘en and minors in industry and for honest products; minimum 
sions, eight hour day, no night work, federal regulation food 
industries; “ honest cloth ” legislation. Publications available. 


EDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 
m Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative 
erted action in city, state and nation, for meeting the funda- 
ems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 
| ae of neighborhood life. 


NAL HEALTH COUNCIL—Livingston Farrand, M.D., 
Jonald B. Armstrong, M.D., Executive Officer. For the study 
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‘Washington, D. 
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secure effective enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
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E BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 
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»3 B. N. Colver, sec’y. 
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Conducted by 
JOSEPH K. HART 


Cooperation in American Production 


Pioneering America learned well the lessons of individ- 
ual self-help. So well, indeed, that now, when individuals 
can no longer live to themselves alone, we find it almost im- 
possible to escape from the old competitive attitude into the 
democratic attitude of cooperation. “Getting ahead” has 
been America’s motto. But what of today? With produc- 
tion almost at a stand-still everywhere, are men still dream- 
ing, waiting, hoping for the moment when they can once 


_ again begin the war of competitive strife? Has competition 


been, as we so long have held, the “‘life of trade,” or has it 
been at least in some measure responsible for the recent and 
present moribund condition of trade? Are we learning any- 
thing about the reorganization of industry, trade, business 
from these severe experiences? Or are we merely waiting 
for the chance to swing back into the same old practices. 


] Building a Cooperative Program 


© In certain apple valleys of the West, cooperative associations 
have) developed regularly in times of great stress, and disappeared 
just as regularly after a year or two. What has been the experience 
of your community with cooperative programs? When do people 
turn toward cooperation? Why? When do they turn away from 
it? Why? Is a cooperative movement wholly an economic move- 
ment? Is it easy to build up a cooperative economic movement? 
At any time? Have the American people been educated for coopera- 
tion? Are schools now interested in cooperative enterprises? Does 
school education today support or retard cooperative movements? 
Or is there no connection between education and cooperative efforts? 

Is there any religious significance to the cooperative movement? 
Has the movement anything to do with the spirit of the community? 
Do ministers ever say anything for cooperation, or against it? Is 
there any difference between a cooperative individual and a com- 
petitive one? What is that difference? Has this difference any 
moral or religious significance? Are churches interested in such 
questions as these? 


2 Keeping the Cooperative Movement Going 


© Is it true that “if cooperation is worth while it will take care 
of itself?” Do all good things take care of themselves? Does 
education take care of itself? Does public order? Does religion? 
Is it proper for the friends of cooperative enterprises to work for 
them and defend them? Could cooperation be made a political 
principle? Are our American institutions based on cooperative 
principles or on competitive attitudes? What has been done in your 
community to develop a cooperative public opinion? What is being 
done to educate people to think cooperatively in your community? 
To feel cooperative? To act cooperatively? Or, does your com- 
munity prefer the competitive point of view, with all the ups and 
downs that are implied in that? Are any movements now under 
way along any of these lines in your community? In your state? 
What are they trying to do? 
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